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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF 
MAJOR GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE. 
[From the Casket.] 
( Continued from page 391._) 

So soon as General Wayne was released by the court 
martial, which had been convened for the trial of General 
Lee, he rejoined the main army at White Plains.”’while 
the troops were encamped at this place some leisure 
was enjoyed by the officers and soldiers, which afford- 
ed them an opportunity of presenting their grievances 
totheir beloved commander-in-chief, grievances which, 
in active service, if thought of, they certainly would 
have refrained from mentioning .Among the complaints of 
officers, preeminently existed that of rank, which no mili- 
tary man of spirit will suffer to be infringed, longer than 
he is without the means of redress. General Washing- 
ton had repeatedly written to Congress on this interest- 
ing subject, and at length he was obliged to speak in 
the following terms, ‘‘It is not without reluctance that 
I am constrained to renew my importunities on the sub- 
ject of the committee of arrangements. Not an hour 
passes without new applications, and new complaints 
about rank. There are several good officers now who 
are forced to decline duty to prevent dispute; and their 
being commanded by others, who upon every principle 
are their inferiors; unless their having obtained commis- 
sions before them, from the opportunities they had of 
making earlier applications from local circumstances, 
should be deemed sufficient to give them a superior 
claim.’? The General further proceeds, *I should also 
hope that Congress will excuse me for mentioning again 
the necessity there is for appointing some Brigadiers— 
Iam more and more convinced that the service requires 
promotions in this line.” 

General Wayne being aware of these grievances, 
and always desirous to promote the benefit of the ser- 
vice in general, and particularly anxious to advance the 
welfare of the Pennsylvania line, and to secure to its of- 
ficers the rank justly due to each, addressed the follow- 
ing letter to a very influential and distinguished public 
character, in which he brings to view, so far as respects 
the Pennsylvania line, the subject to which the comman- 
der-in-chief refers, rank and deficiency of Brigadiers. 

“Your very polite favour of the 8th ult. I have just 
received. I wish with you that it had been in your 
power to give full satisfaction to our worthy fellows in 
the article of clothing. Their distresses are great, but 
there is a distant prospect of those distresses being alle- 
viated in some degree, though not so amply, or so soon, 
as the season and their wretched condition requires. — 
Should the enemy operate to the eastward, as from 
present appearances they intend it, we shall be like Ma- 
homet and the mountain, if the clothing will not come 
to us, we will go to the clothing. 

When General was at camp, I believe the 
state of Pennsylvania was considered to have but two 
brigades in the fiela, I wish to put this matter in a fair 
point of view. 

Exclusive of the two brigades with this army, which in 
health, number, and discipline are second to none on the 
ground, we have three hundred rank and file with Col- 
onel William Butler on the Mohawk river; five indepen- 
dent companies at West Point, on Hudson river; up- 
wards of three hundred rank and file with Colonel Brod- 
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Sunbury; which was totally raised in Pennsylvania, and 
either is or ought to be adopted by the state, so that 
counting only on two brigadiers, is unjust and ungener- 
ous; as the troops which I have now mentioned would, 
if together, make a stronger effective brigade than,any 
in the service—add to this that all the troops we have 
in the field are entitled during the war, whilst the troops 
of almost every other state are only engaged for three 
years, or draughts for eight months, so that on the first 
of January, we shall have more continental troops in 
the field than any other state in the whole confederacy; 
but not so many general officers, having but one brig- 
‘adier-General for the three brigades. 1 must acknowl- 
edge that Iam much pleased to find that General 3 
although a good officer, was absolutely appointed for 
North Carolina, for was he to take a command in the 
Pennsylvania line, we should inevitably lose Colonel 
William Irvine, than whom there is not a better officer 
in the army. 

He was a senior colonel to General. : . . . Matters 
being thus situated, is it not an injury to Pennsylvania, 
not to have the benefit of her proportion of general of 
ficers; which ought to be at least three brigadiers, if the 
number of troops be the criterion by which to deters 
mine, and is it not a prejudice to their offiers, who are 
entitled to promotion, to be so long neglected? 

If I am rightly instructed,there is a resolve of Congress 
reserving to prisoners their rank and promotion in 
the line as soon as exchanged, if this be the case, I 
doubt not but Colonel Irvine’s merit, capacity and con- 
duct as an officer and a gentleman, wll entitle him to 
that rank, which he would’ have held, had he not un- 
fortunately been made a prisoner. He was senior col- 
onel to either... .or......- 

I have dwelt the longer on this subject as I fear re- 
signations,so soon as the campaign ends, of some of our 
best officers, I am confident, if a few principal officers 
should lead the way, that the contagion will spread in 
our line, as many have no other inducement to contin- 
ue in the army, than ra*k and love of country. Extend 
to them the fo-mer, and as you cannot deprive them of 
the latter, not one of them will quit the service, altho’ 
neither rank nor love of country alone will furnish him 
with bread at a future day. 

With these impressions I am, dear sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Honorable Robert Morr's. ANTHONY WAYNE. 

During the campaign of 1778, a few very valuable 
colonels, of the Pennsylvania line, were detached on 
distant expeditions, with each of whom the General cor- 
responded in the most free and affectionate manner, and 
gave them, not only the current news of the dav, but 
all interesting circumstances relative to the army. Of 
the number detached was Colonel Thomas Hartley, on 
avery irksome expedition against the savages; whom 
the General thus addressed on the subject of Colonel 
Baylor’s disaster in New Jersey. 

Dear Hanrter—“Your interesting address of the 
2d ult. has been received. I should have been happy 
in sharing the few laurels that have offered with my 
friend and brether soldier; and although fate destined 
you to make warin another quarter, it is not against = 
more savage foe. 
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It is with pain Iam to inform you of the disaster of 
peor Colonel Baylor, and his regiment of light dra- 
goons. 

A few days since, the enemy made a decent on New- 
Jersey, where that corps and other troops were station- 
ed. After drawing their attention to the front, near 
Hackensack, a large body of British treops landed at 
Dobbs’ ferry in the night, and by the aid and guidance 
of caitiff tories, fell into the rear of Baylor, surprised 
him with his detachment, consisting of upwards of one 
hundred men,in their beds, refused any quarter, and in 
cold blood most barbarously and mercilessly put to the 
bayonet, men naked and unarmed, begging for com- 
passion, being incapable of resistance. 

Among the dead is Major Clow, with several other of- 
ficers. Colonel Baylor is yet alive, but supposed to be 
mortally wounded, having three stabs in his body. One 
officer, a captain, with ten men, was surrounded in the 
house where he was quartered, for the men were canton- 
edin different houses, he offered to surrender if they 
would give him quarters, which they peremptorily re- 
fused, and ordered the d d rebel to be bayonetted. 
He had a pistol in his hand, which he fired in the face 
of the officer commanding the party, which opened the 
way for himself and companions to escape. I cannot 
find that they gave quarters to any—though many are 
still alive covered with wounds, who may yet survive to 
avenge the fate of their unfortunate comrades. This 
will be a severe stroke on the ancient dominion; as we 
have heard, which I sincerely hope may not turn out to 
be the fact, that several young fellows of family have 
fallen, among others a captain Fitztew. 

The caitiffs retired with the utmost precipitation, on 
hearing that a body of troops were in full march to re- 
turnthe compliment. 

The enemy have carefully avoided a general action, 
but they have taken every opportunity of striking our 
small parties, which as in this instance, being masters 
of the water, they are enabled to facilitate. 

His excellency received, some time since, a very po- 
lite letter from Sir Henry Clinton, thanking him for the 
humanity and attention with which the wounded and 
prisoners were treated after the battle of Monmouth; 
with an assurance that such officers and privates belong- 
ing to us, as the fortune of war should throw into bis 
power, should experience the like treatment. 

I hope, indeed I cannot doubt, that his excellency 
has thanked him_in turn, and solemnly assured him that 
he has a just sense of the acknowledgment which he | 
has made, and that he has cheerfully received it as a 
pledge that, on all future occasions, the American pris- | 
oners will experience similar humanity and attention. 

A packet has just arrived from England, we there- | 
fore expect a movement of some kind to take place im- 
mediately; but whether they will act in America, or. 
withdraw their forces, time alone will determine. For 
my partI think De Estaing’s fleet and Boston are the | 
most likely objects. I am not quite so sanguine as 
some others about their acknowledging our indepen- 
dence, without a further contest, especially as they 
have just now sent a fresh reinforcement of 3,000 men 
from England to New York; so that, in all probability, | 
we may yet fight and conquer side by side. I dread in- | 
finitely more the length of the British purse than that 
of their bayonets. 

Iam, with every sentiment of esteem, 
Your friend and most ob’dt. humble servant. 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 








Colonel Hartley. 

it was said, and the assertion has appeared of histor- 
ical record from the time, that the villainous and bar- 
barous butchery which General Wayne mentions, was 
perpetrated by the positive orders of the demon Gray, 
who it appears, was the only general officer in the Brit- 
ish army that was totally devoid of humanity,and regard- 
less of every principle of honourable warfare. 
While Sir Henry and the British army were feasting 
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themselves, in New York and its vicinity, on delicacies, 
and partaking of parties, balls, &c. as well as attending 
plays,exhibitions,&c. General Washington and his army, 
on the same side ofthe Hudson, while watching the move- 
ments of the enemy, were enjoying little more than the 
mental luxury of ecnsciousness that they were defending 
a glorious cause. However one pagecnt,many of his of- 
ficers and s:Jdiershad the satisfaction, of witnessing, 
namely, the procession, if it may be so termed, of the 
convention troops, Burgoyne’s captured army, consist- 
ing of many thousand British and Germans. 

Five hundred of the Pennsylvania line, properly of- 
ficered and equipped, had the pleasure, not to say 
honor, of escorting those convention troops from the 
Connecticut and New York boundary, as far as Sussex 
Court House, New Jersey. For this excursion, as ap- 
pears fyom the following letter,they were indebted to the 
obstinacy of the Connecticut militia, who refused march- 
ing as an escort to the captured army, further than 
their own state line. 

Sirn—“‘His excellency has just received a letter from 
Colonel Bland, advising him that there is likely to be a 
delay in the advance of the Convention troops, after 
they arrive at Sharon, where the van would be last 
night. The Connecticut militia are unwilling to come 
further than the boundary of their own state. He, there- 
fore, requests that you will as soon as possible get 500 
men of your division clothed, that they may march in- 
stantly towards Sharon. ‘lhe commanding officer 
should be younger than Colonel Bland.” 

I am, dear sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
ROBERT H. HARRISON. 

General Wayne. WVov. 21st, 1778. 

In obedience to the direction of the commander-in- 
chief, General Wayne immediately proceeded to select 
the officers and men required, and in a few hours des- 
patched them to Colonel Bland, accompanied with the 
following message. 

Fredericksburg, 21st, Nov. 1778. 

Dear Bland—I find that the Connecticut militia are 
militia, I send you soldiers. 

Permit me to recommend to your notice Major Fish- 
bourn. He wishesto attend as volunteer aid to a de- 
tachment which I hope will not discredit the American 
troops. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hay,who commands it, is an Irish- 
man and asoldier. I wish you a pleasant tour, and am, 
with every sentiment of esteem, 

Your’s most sincerely, 

Colonel Bland. ANTHONY WAYNE. 

Major Fishbourn, one of General Wayne’s aids, » 
charming young fellow, who accompan ed the detach- 
ment, paid the following compliment to Burgoyne’s of- 
ficers. 

Dear General—I now have the pleasure to inform 
you that the first division of the British crossed this 
river yesterday—the second division will cross tomorrow 
and so on in succession until the whole are passed, 

Let me inform you my dear General, that the officers 
of the army, are in general well behaved gentlemen, 
and confident I am that nothing they can say will tend 
to the disadvantage ‘ef our army, so well bred are they, 
and strictly observe the rules of politeness, that we may 
truly say they understand the graces. 

When the troops are all over I shall join you at King’s 
Ferry. Dear General, your’s sincerely, 

B. FISHBOURN. 
General Wayne. Nov. 26th, 1778. 

As in the early part of the campaign of 1777, so in 
the latter part of that of 1778, General Wayne was ad- 
dressed by many of his former political associates on the 
subject of the jarring views and interests of the people 
within his native state. All those communications de- 
sired his presence, for the purpose of aiding in the pro- 
curement oi elief from men and measures, which, in the 
pinion of the writers, were rapidly degrading the state. 
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It would appear that the gentlemen, who addressed 
him, were also desirous that he should lend his presence, 
aid and interest in obtatning the call of Convention, for 
the purpose of amending the Constitution of Peunsylva- 
aia. 

As the principal ‘object of this memoir is to exhibit 
the military, and not the political character of General 
‘Wayne; only one of those addresses, and his reply, will 
be noticed. Their brevity, as well as the justice of 
shewing the estimation in which General Wayne was 
held asa private citizen, by some ofthe most celebrat- 
ed men in the state, will be, no doubt, a sufficient apol- 
ogy for their introduction. 

Dear Sir—Affairs now wear a very pleasing aspect in 
Pennsylvania. A majority of the members elected for 
the Assembly, are sincerely and warmly disposed to 
rescue their country from tyranny and from contempt. 
in the county of Chester there has been a‘double return 
of members and a new election may perhaps be the con- 
sequence of it. Your presence in that county and in 
this city, during this important conjuncture, will be of 
signal service in many respects, which we forbear to 
mention ina letter. ‘The situation of the army will 
probably admit of your absence for some time from 
camp. Let us, therefore, have the pleasure of seeing 

ou here as soon as possible. Matters ere now approach- 
ing to a crisis; and ina few weeks it will be determin- 
ed whether the state of Pennsylvania shall be happy un- 
der a good Constitution: or be oppressed by one the 
most detestable that ever was founded. We need say 
no more to induce you to be with us. 
We are your very humble servants, 
Signed, THOMAS MIFFLIN, 
MARK BIRD, 
JONATHAN POTTS, 
EDWARD BIDDLE, 
SAMUEL. POTTS, 
JAMES WILSON. 


Fredericksburg, 23d Nov. 1778. 

Gentlemen—It affords me the sincerest pleasure to 
hear that our state is likely to be rescued from usurpa- 
tion and tyranny with which she has been too long op- 
pressed. She once stood on high ground, and I have 
the most flattering hope that her present leaders will 
place her there again. 

The army is on the point of moving—as soon as we 
reach the place destined for winter quarters I shall try 
to be with you, and will most cheerfully contribute my 
small influence towards restoring the shattered Consti- 
tution of my native state. 

Present my best wishes to our friends in Assembly, 
and believe me, with every sentiment of esteem, 

Yours most sincerely, 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 
Messrs. Thomas Mifflin, &c. 


Although the returns of members for the General As- 
sembly, in the autum of 1778, were not made up of a 
majority of precisely such men as the truly patriotic had 
anticipated, yet an unusually large portion of talent and 
worth were brought into the Legislature; of which no 
stronger evidence could have been given than the elec- 
tion of Joseph Reed to the presidency of the council; 
and of course to the chief magistracy of the state. This 
gentleman was both an accomplished military officer, 
and a deeply read citizen, to which he added 
stern integrity and indefatigable industry, precious 
pledges to both the citizens and soldiers, that, so far as 
depended on him, justice would be fully and promptly 
dispensed to each; and never were moral pledges more 
faithfully redeemed. 

Under the auspices of this distinguished man, the state 
rose into consequence, not only in her own estimation, 
but in that of the sister republics: 

If the citizen or soldier long complained of a griev- 
ance, the means of redress was not within the exclusive 
control of this worthy-and excellent man. He lived to 
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see the close of the Revolutionary war, soon after which 
he went to rest, universally regretted in death as he had 
been beloved in life. 

In the autumn of 1778, Gen. Washington, after wri- 
ting to Congress on the necessity of clothing the soldie- 
ry of the army—thus addressed the board of war on that 
of his officers: 

‘The incessant and pressing applications of the ofi- 
cers, and their real distress for clothing. oblige me to 
repeat my wishes to the board to obtain the earliest di- 
rections of Congress for relieving their wants. ‘They 
are in a very disagreeable situation in this respect, and 
unless some mode can be adopted for speedily supply- 
ing them, many of them will be obliged involuntarily to 
quit the service, or if this should not be the case, we 
shall be involved in perpetual complaints, and the most 
painful applications.” 

General Wayne, ever solicitous for the comfort of the 
officers and soldiers of the Pennsylvania line, thus 
spread before the president of council their situation as 
to clothing, &c. but especially that of the officers. 

Mill.stone, 28th Dee: 1778. 

**Sir—I should have long since acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of your’s of the 25th of October, but expected the 
pleasure of waiting on you in Philadelphia. The man- 
ceuvres of the enemy, up the North river, have put us so 
far back in hutting, that all the Pennsylvania line are, at 
this inclement season, exposed to wind and weather in 
their old tents, one third of them quite destitute of 
blankets and without hats—suffering every possible ex- 
treme of fatigue and cold, to which the efficers are also 
exposed, and that in a situation still more intolerable 
than the soldiery. The latter having good uniform 
coats and under clothing—whilst the former are actual- 
ly so naked as not to be fit to appear on parade. 

You will perhaps ask why these officers did not pur- 
chase clothing for themselves. 1 answer, for very sub- 
stantial reasons-—among others the depreciation of our 
currency is not the least, but the real cause was a resolve 
of the honorable Congress, passed long since, directing 
or recommending the several states to furnish their offi- 
cers not only with clothing, but all other necessaries at 
a moderate rate, and in proportion to their pay. In 
consequence of which resolve, a quantity of cloth was 
purchased by the state of Pennsylvania for that purpose, 
about this time twelve months; and they were made to 

believe, that they would all be furnished agreeably to 
the returns and measures sent for the purpose. In this 
they have been egregiously deceived—not a single uni- 
form has come to camp; and if any officer or officers 
have been furnished with clothing, it is not those who 
now are and always have been doing their duty in the 
field, and who are not callous to their present suffer- 
ings, but are conscious of meriting some attention 
from their state, although they have not as yet experi- 
enced any. Whilst the officers of other states are sup- 
plied with almost every necessary suitable for gentle- 
men and soldiers, at a moderate rate, and at less than 
one sixth part of what we are obliged to pay for articles 
that we cannot possibly do without. This discrimina- 
tion among officers, fighting in the same cause, and ser- 
ving in the same army, produces feelings not the most 
pleasant. , 

I know it must give you much concern to hear.a rep- 
etition of those grievances, especially as they are but 
too just, and yet remain unredressed. Give me leave 
to assure you, that whatever your sensations may be on 
the occasion, that mine are not less, but rather heighten- 
ed by a constant view of the hardships and distress to 
which gentlemen are hourly expose«|, who merit better 
treatment. You will, therefore, have goodness enough 
to pardon this intrusion, ad direct Capt. Lang, or the 
clothier of the state, to deliver all such clothing, as may 
be ready for the use of either officers or men, to the 
bearer hereof, Mr. Knox, quarter master to the 9th 
Pennsylvania regiment, with full powers to forward 
them to camp with all possible dispatch; for unless 
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something effectual be done for them, they must be 
permitted to go home and leave the men unofficered.— 
Should that unfortunately be the case, I have too much 
ground to believe that a very great proportion will nev- 
er return to this camp. - 

1 have already observed that the subject must be un- 
grateful, but it isa duty which I owe to my country, to 
myself, and to the worthy officers whom I have the hon- 
our to command, to represent their well founded com- 
plaints, founded upon facts which materially concern 
the honor of Pennsylvania, and the good of the service 
in general; in full confidence that you, sir, will lay the 
whole before the Legislature of the state, and give it 
that countenance which you think it may merit. 

I neither ask nor desire any thing on my own account, 
I wish for nothing more than an opportunity of return- 
ing to my Sabine field, with safety to my country and 
honour to myself. I shall forbear saying more on the 
subject until I have the honor of seeing you, which will 
be in a few days. 
esteem, Your Excellency’s 

Ob’t. and very humble servant, 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 
His Excellency Jos. Rrzp, Esq. 

The first communication of the president and council, 
to the General Assembly, developed the capacity of Jo- 
seph Reed, for the very important post to which he had 
been recently elected, It is a state paper of great mer- 
it, and although concise in itself, embraces most inter- 
esting matter both civil and military. It operated in 
such a manner on the General Assembly as to diffuse 
life and spirit into that body, whence they reached both 
the citizen and soldier, and each in his tun speedily en- 
joyed the benefits resulting from legislative acts; which, 
on the part of the army, the field officers of the Penn- 
sylvania line thus acknowledged: 


Mill-stone Camp, March 27, 1779. 

Sir—Deeply impressed with the truest sense of grati- 
tude, we beg leave, in the name of all the officers and 
troops of the state, to return your excellency, and the 
honorable council and assembly, our most sincere and 
hearty thanks for the generous resolves passed in our 
favour. 

It really affords us great pleasure to find our past 
conduct acceptable to you, and assure you, sir, that 
our endeavors shall not be wanting to merit the esteem 
and confidence of a virtuous president and legislature, 
under whose auspices we hope to see unanimity, wis- 
dom, and public interest flourish, and a government that 
it will be the duty and interest of every individual in the 
state to support. 

And when called forth to the ficld, rest assured, sir, 
we shall exert every nerve to advance the honour and 
dignity of the state to which we belong. With every 
sentiment of esteem and respect, we remain your excel- 
lency’s, and the honourable council’s and assembly’s, 
most obedient and very humble servants, 


[Signed by the Field Officers of Pennsylvania Line. } 


After General Wayne had seen the Pennsylvania line 
comfortably quartered in their huts, he surrendered the 
command to Major General St. Clair, and repaired to 
Philadelphia, where he addressed the commander-in- 
chief as follows: 

Philadelphia, 10th Feb 1779. 

Dear General—I did myself the honour of writing to 
you the 20th ultimo, mentioning that I was necessitated 
to be here at the meeting of the assembly of this state, 
and that I should take the liberty of waiting on you the 
first of this inst. for leave of absence. 


I was, unfortunately, deprived of tke pleasure of see- 


ing you b; passing down the Jersey shore, whilst you 


were on your way for camp on the Pennsylvania side of 


the Delaware. 


I made a point of having my people well and comfor- 
tably covered previously to my leaving them, and hope 
that the appearance of the men, and the regularity and 
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Believe me, with every sentiment of 
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internal police of our new city, have met your excellen- 
cy’s approbation. 


I also flatter myself that General St. Clair will be 
pleased with the command of troops that always have 
and ever will do their duty in the field; and that they, 
on their part, will be happy under the conduct ofa gen- 
tleman of his distinguished merit, a gentleman to whom 
1 cheerfully give place and sincerely esteem. It is 
known to your excellency that, although a brigadier, I 
have commanded a division nearly the whole of the two 
last campaigns, whilst the Coloneis in the Penvsylvania 
line have, for the greater part of that time, alternately 
conducted brigades, on account of the deficiency of 
General officers; I have so much sympathy for the feel- 


ings of these officers that 1 cannot think of resuming the 
command of a brigade. 


I, therefore, wish-to be indulged with a situation in 


the trent corps, if it can take place without prejudice 
to the service, or the exclusion of an officer of more 


worth and experience, but if that cannot be done—I beg 
your excellency not to spend another thought, or give 
yourself a single moment’s uneasiness on the occasion— 
but permit me to hope for the continuance of that 


friendship with which you have heretofore honored me, 
and, in case ofan active campaign, the pleasure of ser- 


ving near your person as a volunteer. 
Believe me to be 
Your Excellency’s most ob’t. 


ANTHONY WAYNE. 
His Excellency Gen. Wasnineton. 


The commander-in-chief, highly appreciating Gene- 
ral Wayne’s military services, and being desirous of re- 
lieving him from the unpleasant situation to which the 


general adverts in his letter of the 10th,assured him that 


**so soon as the army would admit of the formation of a 


respectable light corps, his wishes should be gratified,” 


and, in the mean time, he very cheerfully granted him 
leave of absence. 


To this the geveral replied— 


Philadelvhia, 28th Feb. 1779. 
Deat General—Having been absent from this city on 
a visit to my farm,it was not until this moment I had the 
honor of receiving your favour of the 16th. It gives me 
sincere pleasure to find that the construction and dis- 
position of the Pennsylvania barracks meet your appro- 


bation. 


When the arrangement of the army, and other cir- 


cumstances will afford an opportunity for the formation 
of the light corps, or upon any movement of the enemy, 
I shall expect and be happy to receive your excellen- 


cy’s commands. Inthe interim, | have an affairofsome 

licacy, as well’as matters relating to my private for- 
tune, which claim some attention; but these shall nev- 
er prevent me from doing my duty in the field, when 
my general or country requires my attendance. 

If it is necessary that I should be present, or that I can 
in the least degree assist in or facilitate the formation of 
the corps in which your excellency has been so indul- 
gent as to offer me a command, you will please to sig- 
nify it; and believe me with sincere esteem, 

Your most obedient, and 
Very humble servant, 
ANTHONY WAYNRF. 

His Excellency Gen. Wasainerton. 

During the winter of 1779, General Wayne received 
the most flattering marks of attention from the citizens 
of Philadelphia, the heads of departments, and the mem- 
bers of legislative bodies, then convened in that delight- 
ful city. 

Whilst here his civil and military correspondence 
was very extensive, full, and impressive; little more of 
which can be admitted into this memoir, than what is 
indispensably necessary for the illustration of his milita 


ry character. 
( To be continued.) 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH-——FIRST AMERICAN 


BISHOPS. 


‘The following extract from.a work published some 
years since, entitled ‘A Narrative of the Organization, 
and of the early Measures of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States,”’cannot fail to be interest- 
ing to ourreaders. It contains a bricf account of the 
consecration ofthe Right Reverend B shop White, and 
the Right Reverend Bishop Provost, late of New York. 

{ Episcopal Magazine. 


“Monday, January 29th, 1787. We received a ver- | 


bal message from the archbishup, desiring us to call on 
him. We attended. His design was to ask some ques- 
tions, respecting the forms of our testimonials; and the 
titles to be given to us, in our letters of consecration. — 
We staid with him nearly two hours; and held much 
conversation with him, concerning the affairs of our 
church; which confirmed us in our high opinion of his 
regard for her, and of his desire to advance the interests 
of religion. 

Friday, February 2d. ‘The mornings of the two pre- 
ceding days had been spent in visiting the different bishi- 
ops, who were in town; agreeably to the proposal be- 
fore made tothe archbishop. <A few of them—the arch- 
bishop of York, and the bishops of Oxford, Landaff, 
Rochester, and Bangor had previously visited us; and 
we had seen the bishops of Worcester and Exeter, afew 
days before at the archbishop’s, at dinner: an occaasiun 
which [ have not particularly noticed; because nothing 
passed on it interesting to our mission.* Those of the 
bishops whom we found at home, seemed to take the 
compiiment in good part; expressed great good will to 
our church; and wished that our longer stay, after their 
coming to town had permitted their showing of us at- 
tentions.t 

On this day, we waited on the archbishop in conse- 
quence of his own appointment at our former interview, 





*On the said occasion, we witnessed a singular cere- 
mony, which we supposed to be a remnant of the state 
of former times. Soon in the morning, we reccived a 
note from the archbishop, intimating, that the then day 
of the week was his public day, during the session of 
parliament; and that he should be glad to see us on ary 
weekly day so mentioned—on that day in particular, if 
disengaged. We waited on him, and supposed from 
what we saw, that the several eminent persons who en- 
tered,-came uninvited as to that particular time. Be- 
fore dinner the archbishop rose, bowed to the company, 
and left the room. They followed; all of them, no doubt, 
besides ourselves, undefstanding the transaction. Af- 
ter passing through a suite of rooms, we found ourselves 
in the chapel; in which were the two chaplains in their 
surplices. One of them read the litany; after which we 
returned to the room wherein we had been received.— 
Soon afierwards, we were called to dinner. Itis prob- 
able, that such a visit on some W ednesday—it was the 
weekly day—during the session of parliament, is expec- 
ted of every member of either house, who lives in hab- 
its of acquaintance with the primate. 

The reading of the litany, including the prayers at- 
tached to it in the English book of Common Prayer, 
and none other, seems a remnant of former practice; it 
having been originally a distinct service. It is on this 
account, that the incident has been related.. 


s ¢{The prelates whom we found, were the archbishop 
of York, the bishop of Rochester, the very aged bishop 
of Carlisle, in whom we saw the wreck of one of the 
first scholars of the age, and the bishops of Salisbury, 
Bristol, and Ely. The first mentioned of these three, 
since bishop of Durham, commended the moderation 
manifested in our service for the 4thof July. This was 
gratifying, as ithad been pronounced by some on our 


side of the Atlantic, that the said service would of itself 
be sufficient, to induce a rejection of the application of 


the American Church. 
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in order to accompany himto court. Thither we went 
together, in his coach. On being introduced to the 
king, I made this preconceived address—That ‘we 
were happy inthe opportunity of thanking his majesty, 
for his license granted to his grace the archbishop, to 
convey the episcopal succession to the church in Amer: 
ica.” The king made this answer; which I set down, 
to show the kindness of the archbishop*—“His grace 
has given me such an account of the gentlemen whi 
| have come over, that | am glad of the present opportu 
nity of serving the interests of religion ** His majest) 
then asked Dr. Provost, whether the episcopal comm» 
| nion were not numerous in New York: and was answet 
| ed by the Doctor in the affirmative, with further thank 
for the license granted. The king then passed to th 
next in the circle, and after a little while we withdrew 
with the archbishop.+ 

We had contemplated this measure of waiting on th 
king, as of peculiar delicacy. In the character of cit 
zens of the United States of America, we should hay 
thought it inconsistent in us, to have made any applic 
tion to the civil authority of Great Britain. The act 
parliament, had laid on the archbishop the obtaining 
the consent of the king, under his sign manual. TI 
consent h:d been obtained, before our going to cou 
and theretore, we saw no impropriety in the visit. 

Sunday, February 4th. We attended at the palace «i 
Lambeth, for consecration. ‘he assistants of the arch- 
bishop, on the occasion, were the archbishop of York, 
who presented; andthe bishop of Bath and Wells and 
the bishop of Peterborough who joined with the two 
archbishops, in the imposition of hands. It was partic- 
ularly agreeable to us, to see among them the bishop of 
Bath and Wells; because we had all along understood, 
that in the beginning, this aged and -venerable prelate 
had entertained scruples, on the subject of the applica- 
tion of ourchurch: and it was principally owing to his 
lordship, that such a point was made of the descent into 
hell, in the apostle’s creed. We presumed, that his 
difficulties were now removed. Dr. Drake, one of the 
archbishop’s chaplains, preached; and Dr. Randolph, 
the other chaplain, read the prayers. The sermon, was 
a sensible discussion of the long litigated subject of 
the authority of the church, to ordain rites and ceremo- 
nies. The text was—‘‘Let all things be done decently 
and in order.” 1 Cor. xiv. 40. The discourse had very 
little reference to the peculiarity of the occasion. The 
truth was, as the archbishep had told us on Friday, on 
our way to court, that he had spoken to a particular 
friend to compose a sermon for the occasion; and had 
given him a sketch of what he wished to be the scope of 
it. This friend had just sent him information of a do- 
mestic calamity, which would excuse him from attend- 
ance; andthe archbishop was then under the necessity, 
of giving a short notice to one of his chaplains. 

The consecration was performed in the chapel of the 
palace of the archbishop; in the presence of his family 
and his household, and very few others; among whom 
was my old friend, the Rev. Mr. Duche. I had asked 
the archbishop’s leave to introduce him: and it was a 
great satisfaction to me, that he was there; the recollec- 
tion of the benefit which I had received from his in- 
structions in early life, and a tender sense of the atten- 


| 





*It may be presumed, however, that such civility is 
the usual courtesy of the place. 

{While we were waiting in our places, until the king 
should come to us in his passing from one attendant to 
another, there occurred an additional instance of the at- 
tion of the archbishop to the delicacy of our situation.-— 
When the king speaks to you, said he, you will only 
bow: adding, with a smile—when an English bishop is 
presented, he does something more. This alluded to 
the ancient form of doing homage for his barony on his 
knees. We were aware of the different circumstances 
in which we stood: but it was considerate, to guard 
against the danger of mistake, 
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tions which he had shown me almost from my infancy, | 
together with the impressions left by the harmony which | 
had subsisted between us in the discharge of our joint | 
pastoral duty in Philadelphia, being no improper ac- | 
companiments to the feelings suited to the present ve- 
ry interesting transaction of my life. I hope, that I felt 
the weight of the occasion. May God bless the medita- | 
tions and the recollections by which I had endeavored to | 
prepare myself for it, and give them their due effect on | 
my temper and conduct, in the new character in which | 
Lam to appear! 

The solemnity being over, we dined with the arch- 
bishop and the bishops; and spent with them the re- | 
mainder of the day. 1 took occasion to mention to his 
grace my conviction, that the American church would | 
be sensible of the kindness now shown; and my trust, 
that the American bishops, besides the usual incentives 
to duty, would have this in addition; lest the church of 
Englind should have cause to regret her act, perform- 
ed on this day. He answered, that he fully believed 
there would be no such cause; that the prospect was 
very agreeable to him; that he bore a great affection for | 
our church; and that he should be always glad to hear | 
of her prosperity; and also of the safe arrival and the 
welfare of us individually. 

Afier spending the remainder of the evening very 
agreeably, we took our leave, which was affectionate on 
both sides; and on our part with hearts deeply sensible | 
of the regard which had been shown to our church,and 
of the personal civilities which we had reccived.* 











*During the dinner this day at Lambeth, we were | 
surprised at a conversation introduced by the bishop of 
Peterborough. We had been accustomed to think it a 
sort of adjunct to the claim of churchmanship to consid- 
er the ‘Royal Portraiture” as a true expression of 
the feelings of king Charles I. in some of the most 
trying circumstances of his life. The bishop remark- 
ed, and his brethren assented to the position, that the 
contrary was now clearly proved, by a late publication 
of some papers of Lord Clarendon. These papers, it 
was said, show the work to have been written by bish- 
op Gauden. The simplicity of the style of the work, 
and the contrary property said to be discernable in the 
writings of that bishop, are the circumstances which in- 
clined Mr. Hume to give the credit of the composition 
to the king. 





AN ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF THE 
TOWNSHIPS OP 


BUCKINGHAM AND SOLEBURY, 
In Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 


Extracted from a communication by Dr. John Watson, 
published in the memoirs of the Penn’a. Hist. Soc. 


The township of Buckingham, situate near the cen- 
tre of the county of Bucks, is the largest township in 
the county, containing 18,488 acres. 

Solebury lies between Buckingham and the river Del- | 
aware, and contains 14,073 acres. 

The whole of the two townships in early time was 
called Buckingham, being a favourite name with our 
first worthy proprietor, William Penn, The name was 
first given to the township and borough now called 
Bristol, but transferred here perhaps about the year 
——, before Cutler’s re-survey; by which it appears, 
that the two townships were divided by a north-west 
line from the lower corner of Thomas and John Bye’s 
tract, extending to the upper corner of Randal Black- 
shire’s tract. 

John Cutlerr in the draught from which the prece- 
ding is~taken, has noted that four perches in breadth 
were left between the opposite surveys, fur a public 
street or road; being on the north-east of the township 
of Buckingham, and on the south-west of the township 
ofSolebury. It appears probable that it was designed 
that every purchaser should have the advantage of a | 
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road on one side of his survey; and therefore they were 
laid out answering to each other, about 320 perches in 
width on each side of the township line, and one range 
further in Solebury. 

It. appears, by an enumeration of the inhabitants ta- 
ken in 1787, that Buckingham contained 173 dwelling- 
houses, 188 out-houses, 1173 white inhabitants, and 13 
blacks. Solebury, 166 dwelling-houses, 150 out-hou- 
ses, 928 white inhabitants, and no blacks. 

In the township of Buckingham, a fine stream of wa- 


| ter, arising from numerons small springs in the grit-land 


above York road, and some larger supplies from the 
limestone land below, unites its several branches, and 
running through the south-west end of Wrightstown, 
falls into the Neshamony. The Indian name of this 
stream was Lahaskekee, or Lahaskeek. ‘The white 
people call it Randall’s run; and a south branch, Ro- 
berts’s run. 

Two rocky ridges of the same Indian name run paral- 
lel to each other, and about 80 perches apaft on the 
south-west side of the creek. Between these hills and 
the stream, there is a piece of fine land, of a soil black, 
light, and sandy; which probably was once an Indian 
settlement. In 1769, a white-ouk tree was cut on this 
land, in which there were several large marks of an axe; 
which showed by the years’ growths, that it had been 


| done near 50 years before the grant of the province to 


William Penn. I have seen the form of a hawk or eagle 
cut in the bark of a white-oak by the Indians not far 
distant. 

The stone on these hills is a kind of hard, sandy flint, 
and a bed of limestone deep underneath. 

The same ridge rises again about 80 perches on the 
south-east of the creek, and extends nearly north-east, 
inclining to the east, three miles, to near Buckingham 
line. This hill is much higher than the others; the stone 
and soil the same, and the Indian namethe same. Af- 
ter asmall interval of 80 perches, broken and irregular 
hills continue to the river, winding in their direction 
rather more eastwardly, and ofan entirely different kind 
of stone, being a hard ochre, or bluish rock, inclining to 
a round form, but very unshapely for building. On the 
south-east side of these hills rise those fine springs of 
water that form the source of Pidcock’s creek. 

James Letch, who formerly travelled on foot to Long 
Island, traced this chain of broken hills, throughout his 
journey; and it is remarkable that they form the first 
rocky ridge from the sea shore. 

A certain Doctor Bowman, being of a contemplative 
turn of mind, in the early settlement, used to frequent 
the fine round top of one of these hills near the river; 
and, at his request, he was buried there. It is since cal- 
led Bowman’s Hill. Many others have since been bu- 
ried at the same place. Bowman’s Hill is directly op- 
posite to another on the Jersey shore called Belmount, 
of the same height, form and direction; and they appear 
to have been separated by the river Delaware. This 
appears evident at a distant observation, and is fully 
confirmed by examining the ends of the hills. 

The broken hills near the river in the upper end of 
Solebury, are cut into deep winding hollows,by streams 
of water. In these banks and around in the neighbour- 
hood, are great abundance of good building stone, split- 
ting and dressing well, of a finer or coarser grained grit, 
and of different colours. Some are a mixture of coarse 
sand and pebbles. All these kinds of stone, on asome- 
what sandy soil, are common in the upper part of both 
townships. 

In the hills near Howell’s ferry, and thence in a south- 
westerly direction through Solebury and part of Buck- 
ingham, rocks are found, very suitable for rough mill- 
stones, and other uses of that kind. A narrow vein of 
limestone begins in Buckingham, back of the Lahaske- 
kee hill, and runs parallel with it, and probably under it, 
to the north-east end of Buckingham line, and then be- 
comes wider in Solebury, and divides, interspersed with 
other soils, to the river. In the lower part of Bucking- 


———— 
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bam, the soil is a loam, blue clay, or she// on a shell bot- 
tom, pretty level, and wet. Solebury is generally hilly, 


with a great variety of different soils and stones, well | 


supplied for the most part with springs of good water, 


except on a piece of barrens, where there are no) 


springs nor running water. This Jand, with proper 


management,of late years, has produced good crops of 


grain and grass. 


A very large spring rises in Solebury, called by the 
natives Aquetong, and by the white people Ingham’s, 
or the Great Spring. The water flows out in a cove or 
hollow; the stone on the south-east being a solid red- 
shell, while those on the north-west are limestone. It 
is remarkably clear and cold in summer, and seldom 
freezes in winter.. The quantity is supposed sufficient, 
with 18 or 20 feet fall, to turn two grist mills almost uni- 
formly throughout the year; and there are five good 
sites for mill-works on the stream to where it falls into 
the Delaware at Newhope, or Coryell’s ferry, a distance 
of about three miles. It is employed at the present 
time for one paper-mill, one fulling-mill, two merchant- 
mills, four saw-mills, and an oil-mill. 

There has been an inquiry concerning the source 
from which so great a quantity of water is so regularly 
supplied. Perhaps tle most probable conjecture is, 
that throughout all, or most part. of the limestone vein 
for 8 or 9 miles to the south-west, there are large cavi- 
ties formed by the decaying of the stones; and these in 
some places having vpenings which admit fresh and 
moist air, the extensive cold stone surface acting like a 


|above were then worn down and carried away. It is 
certain that large pieces of limestone and other stone 
'are now found along shore that have been washed down 
|a greatdistance. Different kinds of stone by continual 
rolling and wearing have become smooth «and round, 
and are called boothers. The continual washing away 
| of the earth by the f.ll of rains and flowing of streams, 
| has caused the winding hollows, and general inequali- 
| ties that now appear; at least this broken roughness 
| must be now much greater than it was 2000 years back. 
The first settlers generally came from England, and 
| were of the middle rank, and chiefly Friends: many of 
| them had first settled at the Falls, but soon after remo- 
ved back, as it was then called, into the woods. As 
| they came away in the reigns of Charles, James, Wil- 
| liam, and Ann, they brought with them not only the in- 
| dustry, frugality, and strict domestic discipline of their 
| education, but also a portion of those high-toned polit- 
| ical impressions that then prevailed in England. 
| <Atthat early period, when our forefathers were buil- 
ding log-houses, barns, and sheds for stables, and clear- 
ing new land, and fencing it chiefly with poles or brush, 
it has been said that a hearty, sincere good will for each 
other generally prevailed among them. They all stood 
occasionally in need of the help of their neighbours, 
who were often situated at some distance through the 
woods. 
Chronic ailments were not so frequent as at present; 
which was, perhaps, in part owing to the wholesome 
' diet, brisk exercise, lively manners, and cheerful and 


vast still, is continually dropping and running down the | unrefined state of the mind. But acute disorders, such 


sides, and affording a fresh supply of water. 


To this | as fevers, in varicus degrees—those called ‘‘long fe- 


may be added the water collected in ponds and lime- | ers, dumb agues, fever-and-agues,” sore throats, and 


stone sinks, which are numerous. 


pleurisies, were then much more common than now.— 


The water may be collected in several subterraneous | The natural small-pox was peculiarly distressing—was 
reservoirs or ponds, and pouring down from the higher mostly severe, and often mortal—and nothing strange 


into the lower, and being confined by a vein of red-shell 
or some other kind of hard stone or earth, may at length 
flow out in one place. 


‘To confirm this opinion, it is remarked that the wa- | 


ter in four or five wells on ‘I’. Bye’s tract, and in a sink 
near them, is on an exact level, and that they rise and 
fall together. But some difficulty arises to account for 


this rising and falling of the water, if there be a free _ 


vent for its discharge. 

Isaac Pillar’s spring discharges a lively stream, but in 
dry summers falls several feet; and when there are but 
a few gallons in the bottom, it cannot be emptied by la- 
ding out; which shows that it is supplied by a large bo- 


| that it should be so. The nature of the disorder being 
but little known, it was very improperly treated by the 
nurses, to whose care the management was chic fly com- 
mitted. A hot room—plenty of bed clothes—hot teas 
—and milk punch, or hot tiff, were pronounced most 
proper to bring the eruption out, and to make it fill 
well; and the chief danger was apprehended from the 
patient taking cold by fresh air or cold drink. 

When wheat and rye grew thick and tall on new 
land, and all was to be cut with sickles, many men and 
/some women became dexterous in the use of them, and 
‘victory was contended for in many a violent trial; 

sometimes by two or three only, and sometimes by the 


dy of water.under ground. whole company for 40 or 50 perches. About the year 
Large’s pond on the York road appears to have been | 1741, twenty acres were cut and shocked in half a day 
one of these limestone sinks. ‘ The areas about halfan | in Solebury. 
acre: the water never rises above a certain height, and | The imposing authority of necessity, obliged the first 
fal'sin a dry summer ten or twelve feet, but is never | settlers and their successors to wear a strong and coarse 
quite dry. kind of dress: enduring buck-skin was used for breech- 
A little below Coryell’s ferry, now called Newhope, | es and sometimes for jackets; oznabrigs, made of hemp 
the Delaware is confined between two hills. This place | tow at 1s, 4d. per yard, was much used for boys shirts; 
is called the Narrows; and the river is said to fal! 7 or 8 | sometimes flax, and flax and tow were used for that pur- 
feet in about halfa mile. The whole channel is full of pose; and coarse tow for trowsers; a wool hat, strong 
rocks, and the water roars aloud in passing through.— | shoes, and brass buckles, two linsey jackets, and a leath- 
From hence up to Paxson’s Island there is in many pla- | er apron, made out the winter apparel. This kind of 
ces a sudden rise 10 or 12 feet high, called the Boother | dress continued to be common for the labouring people 
Bank. ‘This has doubtless at some time been the bank | until 1750. - 
of the river; but if at-some distant period the water of | Yet afew, even in early times, somewhat to imitate 
the river Delaware flowed over the top of Bowman’s | the trim of their ancestors, laid out as much to buy one 
Hill, (which is probable,) this small alteration in its | suit of fine clothes, as would have purchased 200 acres 
course must have happened long since, perhaps at the | of pretty good land. The cut of a fine coat, (now anti- 
time of some great fresh. | quated,) may be worthy of description. Three or four 
It is also supposed that the Delaware once flowed | large plaitsin the skirts—wadding almost like a coverlet 
over the top of the Blue Mountain, and that there was a | to keep them smooth—cuffs vastly large up to the el- 
great lake onthe north side of it; that the fall ofa great | bows, open below, and ofa round form. The hat of a 
southerly storm of rain, at the breaking up of winter, | beau was a good broad-brimmed beaver, with double 
and melting of a deep snow, has so raised the waters | loops, drawn nearly close behind, and half raised on 


that the obstruction of the water gap at the mountain 
was suddenly borne away, causing a vast rise of the wa- 
ters below, and producing proportionable effects.— 
Probably the obstruction at Solebury and other places 


each side. The women in full mode, wore stiff whale- 
bone stays, worth eight or ten dollars. The silk gown 
much plaited in the back; the sleeves nearly twice as 
large as the arm, and reaching rather more than half 
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way from the shoulder to the elbow—the interval cov- 
ered with a fine holland sleeve, nicely plaited, locket 
buttons, and long-armed gloves. Invention had then 
reacted no farther than a bath bonnet with a cape. 

Something like this was the fashion of gay people; of 
whom there were adew, though not many in early times 
in Buckingham and Solebury. But the whole, or some- 
thing like it, was often put on for wedding suits, with 
the addition ofthe bride being dressed in a long. black 
hood without a bonnet. There was one of these solemn 
symbols of matrimony made of near two yards of rich 
black Paduasoy, that was lent to be worn on those oc- 
casions, and continued sometimes in use, down to my 
remembrance. Several of these odd fashions were re- 
tained, because old, and gradually gave way to those 
that were new. ‘lhe straw plat, called the Bee-hive 
bonnet, and the blue or green apron, were long worn 
by old women. 

Notwithstanding the antique and rough dresses and 
unimproved habits and manners that obtained among 
the early settlers, yet an honest, candid intention,a frank 
sincerity, and a good degree of zeal and energy in adhe- 
ring to religious and civil principles and duties general- 
ly prevailed among the more substantial part of them. 

The first surveys in what was then called Bucking- 
ham were as early as 168-, and the greater paft were 
located before 1703. It is not easy to ascertain who 
made the first improvement; but most probably, from 
circumstances, it was Thomas and John Bye; and Geo. 
Pownall, Edward Henry, and Roger Hartley, Doctor 
Streper, and William Cooper, came early; Richard Bur- 
gess, John Scarbrough, grandfather of the preacher of 
that name, and Henry Paxson, were also early settlers. 
John and Richard Lundy, John Large, and James Len- 
ox, and Wiliiam Lacey, John Worstell, Jacob Holcomb, 
Joseph Linton, Joseph Fell, Mathew Hughes, Hugh 
Ely, and perhaps Richard Norton, came from Long Isl- 
and about 1705. 

The first adventurers were chiefly members of the 
Fa'ls meeting; and are sail to have frequently attended 
it, and ofien on foot. In the year 1700, leave was gran- 
ted by the Quarterly meeting to hold a meeting for 
worship at Buckingham; which was first at the house of 
William Cooper, (now John Gillinghams’s, ) 

In the space of time from the first improvement until 
1730, perhaps a period of more than 40 years, many 
circumstances and occurrences may be worthy of re- 
mark, and especially the difficulty of beginning in the 
woods. Building a house or cabin, and clearing or 
fencing a field to raise some grain, were the first con- 
cerns; procuring fodder for their small stuck was next 
to be attended to: for this purpose they cut grass in 
plains or swamps, often at several miles from home, 
stacked it up onthe spot, and hauled it home in the 
winter. 

One of the first dwelling houses yet remains in Abra- 
ham Paxson’s yard, on the tract called William Croas- 
dale’s now Henry Paxson’s. It is made of stone, and is 
dug into the earth where there is a moderate descent, 
about 20 feet by 10 or 12. At the end fronting the 
south-east was a door leading into the dwelling room 
for the whole family, where there was a sort of chimney; 
and a door at the other end, also level with the ground, 
ted into the loft which must have been the lodging 
room. , 

Until a sufficient quantity of grain was raised for them- 
selves and the new-comers, all further supplies had to be 
brought from the Falls or Middletown; and until 1707, 
all the grain had to be taken there, or to Morris Gwin’s, 
on Pennepeck below the Billet, to be ground. In that 
year Robert Heath built a grist-mill on the great spring 
stream*in Solebury. This must have been a great hard- 
ship-to go so farto mill for more than 17 years, and 
chiefly on horse-back. It was some time that they had 
to go the same distance with their plough-irons and 
other smith work. Horses were seldom shod; and 
blocks to pound hominy were a useful invention bor- 


rowed from the natives. After all their care and indus- 
try to provide for the winter, they must have struggled 
with many difficulties, and suffered much hardship in 
passing over that tedious and rigorous season, when the 
snow was generally deep, and the winds piercing cold. 

In 1690 there were many settlements of Indians in 
these townships—one on the lowland near the river, on 
George Pownall’s tract, which remained for some time 
after he settled there—one on James Streiper’s tract, 
near Conkey Hole—one on land since Samuel Harold’s 
—one on Joseph Fell’s tract—and one at the great 
spring, &c. 

Tradition reports that they were kind neighbours, 
supplying the white people with meat, and sometimes 
with beans and other vegetables; which they did in per- 
fect charity, bringing presents to their houses and re- 
fusing pay. Their children were soc'able and fond 
of play. A harmony arose out of their mutu.l inter- 
course and dependance. Native simplicity reigned in 
its greatest extent. The difference between the fami- 
lies of the man and the Indian, in many respects, was 
not great—when to live was the utmost hope, and to en- 
joy a bare sufficiency the greatest luxury. 

While the land was fresh and new, it produced good 
crops of wheat and rye; from 15 to 25 or 30 bushels per 
acre. 

It appears in an old account book of my grandfather, 
Richard. Mitchel’s, who hada grist-mill and store in 
Wright’s town, from 1724 to 1735, that his charges are 
as follows:—wheat from Ss. to 4s.; rye one shilling less; 
Indian corn and buckwheat, 2s.; middlings, fine, 7s.and 
8s.; course, 48. 6d.; bran, 1s.; salt, 4s.; becf, 2d.; bacon, 
4d.; pork was about 2d. 
| Improved land was sold generally by the acre, at the 
| price of 20 bushels of wheat. Thus, wheat 2s 6d., land 
| 21. 10s.; wheat 3s., land 3/.; wheat 3s. 6d.; land 31. 10s.; 
| wheat 5s., land 5/.; wheat 7s. 6d., land 7/. 10s; wheat 
| 10s., land 10/. When provender could be procured to 

keep stock through the winter, milk, butter and cheese 
became plenty for domestic use. Swine were easily 
| raised and fattened. Deer, turkeys, and other small 
game made a plentiful supply of excellent provision in 

their season. Roast venison and stew-pies were luxu- 
| rious dishes, which the hunter and his family enjoyed in 
| their log cabins with a high degree of pleasure. 

Having generally passed over the era of necessity that 
/ attended the first settlement about 1730, and for some 
| time before, they mostly enjoyed a pretty good living, 
| were well fed, clothed and lodged; and though all was 
| in the coarse way, yet their fare was wholesome and 
| nourishing, their clothes fine enough for labouring peo- 
| ple, and no doubt they slept as sound on chaff beds on 
| the floor in the loft, as they could have done with alt 
| the finery that the inventions of later days have intro- 

duced. The domestic management that fell to the 

share of the women was generally well ordered. As_ 

soon as wool and flax were raised, they manufactured 
| good linen of different kinds and degrees of fineness, 
| drugget, linsey, worsted, &c. sufficient to clothe them- 

selves and families; were very industrious and frugal, 

and contented to live on what their present means af- 

forded, and were generally well qualified to make the 
most proper use of what they had. 

Notwithstanding the engagements at home, and the 
difficulty of travelling in those early times, yet visits of 
friendship were frequent, not only to relations, but oth- 
ers. On tbese occasions, cider, metheglin, or small 
beer, toast of light biscuit made c* fine wheat flour, and 
milk, butter, cheese, custards, pies,made an afternoon’s 
repast. Chocolate was sometimes used; and in lack of 
other materials, the toast was sometimes made with rum 
and water. For common living, milk and bread, and 
pie, made the breakfast; the milk being boiled, and 
sometimes thickened in winter; good pork and bacon, 
| with plenty of sauce, a wheat fiour pudding, or dum- 
| plings, with butter and molasses for dinner; and mush 
| or hominy with milk and butter and honey, for supper. 
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Pies of green or dried apples were the universal stand- 
ard of good eating, especially with children. When 
milk was scarce, small-beerthickened withwheat flour& 
an egg;or cider in that way,made an agreeable breakfast. 

The new stone meeting-house being built about 1731, 
several stone dwelling houses were built about that 
time and soon after; as Joseph Fell’s, Thomas Canby’s, 
John Watson’s, Joseph Large’s and Henry Paxson’s.— 
Several frame houses were also built, enclosed with 
nice shaved-clapboards, plastered inside. One of these 
yet remains standing on Thomas Watson’s land, now 
John Lewis’s. The boards for floors and partitions 
were all sawed by hand, and the hawling done with 
carts and sleds; as there were not many, if any, wagons 
at that early period. 

Wheat was the principal article for making money. 
Butter, cheese, poultry, and such articles were taken 
to market on horseback. There were but few stores in 
the neighbourhood, and those kept but few articles. 

Most of the original tracts wers settled and improved 
before 1720, and in 1730 the lands up the Neshamony 
and in Plumstead were settled; and in New Britain by 
Welsh generally. Large fields were cleared and pret- 
ty well fenced; low and swampy land was cleared out 
for meadow; and but little seed of any kind of foreign 
gtass was sown, asthe plough was seldom used to pre- 
pare for meadow; and red and white clover were only 
propagated by manure after they were first some how 
scattered about on the new settlement. 

From 1730 to 1750, as the people were industrious, 
the land fresh and fertile, and seasons favourable, their 
labours were blessed with a plentiful increase; so that 
many plain dwelling houses and good barns were built, 
convenient articles of household furniture were added 
by degrees, and by the means of productive labour, 
moderate riches increased insensibly. The winter of 
1740-41 was very severe. The snow was deep, and lay 
from the latter end of December to the fourth of March; 
and in the period above mentioned, there was general- 
ly more snow, and that lay longer on the ground thro’ 
the winters, than of latter years. Easterly storms of 
pretty heavy rain, lasting mostly two or three days, were 
also much more frequent. 

Northern lights, 1 believe, are not so common of late 
years as formerly; but of this I am not certain. 

Houses for keeping school in were very few, and 
those poor, dark, log buildings; the masters, generally, 
very unsuitable persons for the purpose; and but little 
learning obtained at school. Schooling was 20 shillings 
a year, and the master boarded with the employers. 

Indian corn, not being an article of*trade, was not rai- 
sed in quantities before 1750,nor until some years after. 

Before this time, no cross occurrence happened ma- 
terially to disturb the general tranquility; every thing, 
both public and private, went on in an even and regular 
routine—moderate wishes were fully supplied—neces- 
saries and conveniences were gradually increased: but 
luxuries of any kind, except spirituous liquors, were 
rarely thought of, or introduced, either of apparel, 
household furniture, or living. Farm carts were had 
by the best farmers. Thomas Canby, Richard Norton, 
Joseph Large, Thomas Gilbert, and perhaps a few more, 
had wagons before 1745, and a few two-horse wagons 
from then to 1750 were introduced; and sone who 
went to market had light tongue-carts for the purpose. 
These were a poor make-shift, easily overset, the wild 
team sometimes ran away, and the gears often broke.— 
John Wells, Esq. was the only person who ever had a ri- 
ding chair. He & Mathew Hughes were the only justices 
of the peace, except Thos.Canby,who held acommission 
for a short time—and there were no taverns in the two 
townships, except on the Delaware at Howell’s and Co- 

ell’s ferries, (which was owing probably to the dispo- 
sition and manners of the inhabitants, ) and but one dis- 
tillery a short time. 

The preceding account will apply with general pro- 
a the state of things until 1754, when a war be- 
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gan between England and France concerning lands on 
the west and north-west of Pennsylvania. Col. Wash- 
ington was defeated and taken prisoner on Willis’s 
creek; and, in the ensuing summer General Braddock 
was defeated and killed in that country. When the In- 
dians attacked the frontiers of this province, four or five 
hundred thousand pounds were granted in a few years 
for the king’s use; money was also sent in from Eng- 
land to purchase provisions, and in general the war in- 
troduced a more plentiful supply of cash. Trade and 
improvements were proportienably advanced; the price 
of ail kinds of produce was increased, wheat was from 
six shillings to a dollar a bushel, and a land tax was rai- 
sed to sink the debt; yet the burden was not sensibly 
felt, as there was such an increasing ability to bear it. 

As the quantity of cash increased during the war, so 
also there was a much larger importation of foreign 
goods. Bohea tea and coffee became more used, which 
were not often to be found in any farmer’s house before 
1750. Tea,in particular, spread and prevailed almost 
universally. Halfsilks and calico were common for wo- 
men’s wearing, various modes of silk bonnets, silk and 
fine linen neckhandkerchie's, in short, almost every ar- 
ticle of women’s clothing were foreign manufacture.— 
The men wore jackets and breeches of Bengal, nan- 
keen, fustian, black everlasting, cotton velvet, as the 
fashion of the season determined the point, which chan- 
ged almost every year. Household furniture was added 
to, both in quantity and kind; and hence began the 
marked distinction between rich and poor, or rather be- 
tween new-fashioned and old-fashioned; which has con- 
tinued increasing ever since. The first beginning was 
by imperceptible degrees; I believe tea and calico were 
the chief initiating articles. ‘Tea was a convenient treat 
on an afternoon’s visit, easily gotten ready at any time; 
and calico a light, agreeable dress that would bear 
washing. On the whole, present calculation, on the 
first cast, decided against homespun of almost every 
kind, and in favour of foreign manufactures, which were 
to be had inthe city, or in country stores, so cheap, 
and often on credit. 

The subject of old and new fashions bore a consider- 
able dispute, at least how far the new should be intro- 
duced. Some showed by their practice that they were 
for going as far as:they could; some stopped half way; 
and a few trying to hold out as long as they could, were 
not to be won upon by any means more likely to pre- 
vail than by the women, who had a strong aversion to 
appearing singular; so that at the present time, and for 
these twenty years past, there are but few men, and 
fewer women, left as perfect patterns of the genuine 
old-fashioned sort of people. 
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We copy the following article from the Pottsville 
**Miner’s Journal,” which purports to be a transverse 
view of the coal region from the Sharp to the Broad 
Mountain—by Mr. Thomas Mills, at the Collector’s 
Office of the Schuylkill Navigation Company: 


“The coal district, the length of which from east to 
west, is about 70 miles, and the aversge breadth from 
the Sharp Mountain to the Broad Mountain, is about 
three miles—the whole space contains about two hun- 
dred and ten square miles, and comprehends the 
Schulkill mines in the middle; the Swatara and Sus- 
quehanna in the west, andthe Lehigh mines in the east. 
This country is gifted by nature with the most valuable 
productions, particularly towards the Broad Mountain, 
where the mines of Iron ore and anthracite coal are im- 
mensely valuable. The soil is composed of secondary 
and alluvial formation, but is by no means fertile through- 
out the district; but there are many rich bottoms, so 
that the country might sustain a great populaton. The 
climate is temperate and healthy, mild and agreeable in 
winter; in summer, particularly on the Broad Mou1.- 
tain, itis delightful. The principle towns and villages 
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COAL MINES. 
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are Pottsville, MauchChunk, PoitCarbon, Lawtonyille,* 
Rhoadsville,* Mount Carbon,t Bath,t Centreville, Al- 
lenville,t Salem,t Lewisville and Pinegrove. Nothing 
can exceed the beauty of the scenery in these delight- 
ful vallies and thriving towns. The inhabitants are 
kind and affable to strangers, which makes a residence 
among them very pleasant and agreeable. The large 
extent of country upon the Broad Mountain has been 
but partially explored, Future researches will no doubt 
make important discoveries in that quarter, and at some 
future day, not far distant, Pottsville, Port Carbon, 
Mauch Chunk, &c. will be the seat of large and impor- 
tant settlements. 

‘From the already explored part of this coal region, 
and extent to which some of the coal veins are worked, 
and from different branches of the coal trade connected 
therewith, we are enabled to form a pretty correct 
statement of the extent and value of our coal region. — 
From actual measurement we find the average thick- 
ness of the veins to be ten feet—the depth we must 
leave to future generations to discover. Certain it is 
that 1000 feet upon the inclination of the vein can be 
worked without going more than 200 feet below the 
level of the rivers in the neighbourhood, the power of 
which when applied to proper machinery will very 
much facilitate the raising of coal from an immense 
depth, and that without any increase in the cost of mi- 
ning, but a gradual improvement in the coal, a circum- 
stance ascertained to be the case by experiments made 
in the heighborhood. If we take for the present 1000 
feet in depth, which we are certainly safe in calculating 
upon, we shall then have from the present number of 
veins opened, 11,088 millions of square feet of coal, 
which at 50 pounds to the square foot, leaves 2,475 
millions 500,000 tons of coal, worth to the owners of the 
soil, without one farthing of expense at mining, 1,237 
millions 500,000 dollars, and to the miner, when deliv- 
ered at Philadelphia, 17,328 millions 500,000 dollars, a 
sum sufficient, at forty dollars per acre, to levy the Uni- 
ted States, and at /welve dollars per acre, would pur- 
chase the whole continent of North America.” 





“Constitutes part of Port Carbon. 
tIncorporated in the borough of Pottsville. 





The Berks Journal of Saturday last, contains the fol- 


lowing interesting description of the Coal Mines in 
Schuylkill county. 


We visited the mines of the North American Coal 
Company, where we found the operations of mining 
conducted with skill. economy and industry. We en- 
tered one of the drifts a distance of 1500 feet from its 
mouth, nearly horizontal, or perbaps ata rise of one 
inch in every 100 feet, for the purpose of draining the 
water and keeping the drift dry, without the aid of la- 
bor or machinery. The sinking of coal shafts are for 
the present exploded, as too expensive, and drifts sub- 
stituted, because no difficulty is experienced in keeping 
the mines free from water. In the drift we are now 
speaking of, there isa temporary rail road, on which 
u horse draws two waggons, containing éwo tons of cval, 
managed by asmall-boy. Between 70 and 100 tons of 
coal are daily mined and hauled out. We next visited 
the “St. Clair Coal Mines,” of which Francis B. Nich- 
ols, Esq. is the principal proprietor and lessor. If there 
be any thing in a name, we think these mines have re- 
ceived an honourable as well as a felicitous distinction. — 
Honourab!e—for is there an American patriot that does 
not revere the memory of the gallant but unfortunate 
Major General Arthur St. Clair? Fediciious from the 
circumstance of that much esteemed veteran of the 
revolution, having more than furty years ago visited the 
coal region in Schuylkill county, and predicted all that 
has been realised. This was no dream of fancy, no 
baseless vision, but the developement of a mind as sa- 
gacious in. geological acumen, as in the science of war. 













| ty, were as follows. 
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From these mines to Mill Creek, or Port Carbon 
landings, a rail road upwards of two miles in length, 
will be ready for use ina few weeks. 

Our next visit was to the mines on the East Branch, 
through Schuylkill valley to Stahl’s Mill- In this valley 
a double track rail road is in an advanced state of com- 
pletion. “A section of three miles will be ready for ex- 
amination in ten or fifteen days. Its whole length is 
about ten miles, extending from Port Carbon Landings 
to Reber’s Grist mill, passing through rich hills of coal 
on either side. On a small stream, the name of which 
has escaped our memory, we saw arich vein of coal jut- 
ting the water’s edge, asif obstructed in its passage, but 
fearlessly awaiting the tools of the miner to be disem- 
bowelled for the use of man. 

Our last visit was through the coal region, lying be- 
tween the West and West-west branches, and from 
thence to the summit of the Broad-Mountain, whose al- 
titude by actual observation, is 900 feet from water lev- 
el at Pottsville. The Mine Hill and Schuylkill Haven 
rail road will pass through the valley of this extensive 
region, and it is confidently believed that operations 
willsoon be commenced. That the whole of the Broad 
Mountain abounds in coal, is reduced te a geological 
certainty, and any one having the least experience,may, 
while travelling over it, upon what is called the old Sun- 
bury Road, have occular proof. We visited several shafts 
near the summit, out of which coal of the first quality 
had been dug. We saw several shafts in their primitive 
state, but all indicating an approximation to this inval 
uable mineral. On every spur of this mountain, we 
were greeted with the monotonous and almost deafen- 
ing hum of myriads of locusts. 

In all our visits made toa great number of mines, 
where many hands are daily employed, we did not ob- 
serve a single workmzn disguised by liquer. They all 
appeared to be healthy, contented, industrious, and 
were peculiarly polite and communicative. 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


Henry Lentz, Common Pleas, 
vs. g Certiorart, 
John Schaffer. To March Term, 1829. 
This was a proceeding under the 12th sect. of the aet 
of Assembly, passed 21st March, 1772, to recover pos- 
session of a tenement, against Jno. Schaffer, a tenant 
holding over, had before Justices Bryant and Boileau, 


and on certiorari by the defendant, removed to the court 
of Common Pleas. 


The facts, as founded by the landlord and tenant’s ju- 
John Schaffer, the defend, leased 
from Henry Lentz, on the 27th of May, 1828, for one 
year, at the rent of $400 per annum, _a certain tavern, 
situated in Third near Green street, in the Northern 
Liberties; on the 20th day of September, Schaffer gave 
notice to the land!ord of his intention to vacate the pre- 
mises after the expiration of that quarter, and that Lentz, 
the landlord, after that time should not consider him as 
his tenant, and awarded a writ of restitution te the lard- 


lord; these proceedings were had on the 22d day of De- 
cember, 1828. 


In the argument before the court for the landlord, it 
was contended that there wasa determination of the 
lease on the part of Schaffer, by his own act, in giving 
notice to the landlord of his intention to quit, and that 
the notice given by the tenant superceeded the neces- 
sity of giving three months notice, as prescribed by the 
act of assembly, by the landlord; that all the law intend- 
ed to guard against, was surprise on the part of the 
tenant, by a sudden determination of the lease by the 
landlord, which could not be pretended in the present 
instance, inasmuch as the notice to quit originated with 
the tenant himself, and that the requisitions of the act 
had been substantially complied with. 
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On the part of the defendant, it was contended that | independently; and if not invested with them, his only 
as these proceedings were under an act of assembly for | course is torcfuse to serve, unless he can do it on pro- 
the entire benefit of the landlord it was necessary that | per principles. He remarked that as the engineer is 
the requisitions of the act on his part should be strictly | situated, he is responsible without the necessary pow- 
pursued; that the 12th sect. of the act of asssembly of | ers, and the little he has is so arraigned, that the infiu- 
1772, requires, before even application can be made to | ence of the acting commissioners must be predominant; 
the justice, that the term should be fully ended,and that | for the commissioner forms the contracts; decides on the 
3months’ notice haa been given to the tenant by the land- | prices; appoints all officers, from the principal assistant 
lord, of his intention or desire to re-possess the premises; | to the subaltern; possesses the power of inspecting 
that the jury was bound to find these facts before they | work and abandoning contracts; and though a party 
could award a writ of restitution: that the notice of the } concerned, of determining when any job is completed. 
tenant, if of any effect whatever, could be nothing more In the case of the resignation, non-acceptance, or 
than a determination of the lease; and that by the pro- | death of any engineer, he has the power of appointing 
visions of the law, three months’ notice would then be | a successor during the recess of the board, and such an 
necessary before the landlord could avail himself of the | appointment would undoubtedly be confirmed. He 
compulsory process given to eject his tenant, in order | also possesses extensive and important powers relative 
to obtain possession: that inasmuch as these facts, to | to the rights and interests of landholders. The engineer 
wit—the notice and a determination of the lease, not | isinsoluted, for all the influence that can operate on 
having been found by the jury, and the law not having | his independence is concentrated in the person of the 
been complicd with on the part of the landlord, the | acting commissioner or superintendent, and the assis- 
justices’ court were in error in ordering the writ of res- | tant engineer being appointed by the acting commis- 
titution, and the proceedings should be reversed. sioner or superintendent, will look up decidedly to 

Judge King, in delivering his opinion, stated that, in | him—his orders will be obeyed in contradiction to the 
examining the proceedings in what light he would, the | engineer’s—insubordination will creep among them, 
act of assembly had not been complied with in any of | and the engineer to retain his place, must sacrifice his 
its requisites; that if even the notice given on the 20th | independence of character. 

Sept. as contended for, superceded the necessity of the He said that the old board of canal commissioners, 
landlord’s notice, yet three months had not transpired | to secure the fidelity of the Engineers, appointed the 
before instituting the proceedings; that the law pointed | principal assistants themselves, and invested them with 
out the steps that were necessary to be pursued before | all the power of the principal during his absence or 
the landlord could avail himself of his privilege, which | sickness—the most important of which was that of 
must be in strict conformitywith the act of assembly;that | certifying to monies. The sub-assistants were selected 
although the landlord might maintain an action of eject- | by the Engineer, and appointed with the concurrence of 
ment, or an action for the non-performance of his agree- | the acting commissioner or superintendent. He remark- 
ment,yet the present proceedings could not be sustained. | ed that if his. compensation had been reduced, or the 








Judgment reversed, procceedings set aside. number of his assistants, he should not have resigned. 
Jno. Wurts, Esq. for plaintifi—Jas. Goodman, Esq. | But as he could no longer act on principles of indepen- 
for defendant. U. S. Gaz. dence, he could not consent to serve. He said that 
there might be some anxiety to know the true situation 

DINNER TO COL. CLINTON. of the works on the upper and lower division of the 


A dinner was lately given at Lewistown to Col. Clin- canal. He submitted the following statement. The 


a : < Sele length of the canal from Lewistown to the mouth of the 
ton late Chief Engineer on the Juniata division of the | ye) js nearly 47 miles, divided into 94 sections of equal 


Penn. Canal—after a toast the Col. rose and made the | extent; of these 63 are completed; 15 more wiil be ear- 
following address which we copy for the sake of the | ly next month, and the remainder are in such a state 
ns assigned for his resignation, embracing also his | of forwardness as to warrant their completion by the 


: | first of Sept. next. The constructions incidental to this 
view of the defects of the arrangements of the present | 0.4 are 9 dams, with river locks attached, one outlet 


system. lock, one guard lock, 13 lift locks, 5 aqueducts over 

Col. De Witt Clinton, late engineer in Chief—We | minor streams, and one over the Juniata, with such 
cherish his character as a gentleman, as an officer he | culverts, sluices, waste weirs and bridges, as are neces- 
has our entire confidence. sary to make the navigation complete, and accommo- 

On the delivery of this toast, Col. Clinton rose, and | date the public. The execution of the whole of these 
remarked that he thanked them for the friendly manner | works, with the exception of the Juniata aqueduct, may 
in which his name had been introduced, and said it was | be accomplished with ordinary diligence during the 
with feelings of inexpressible regret that he rose to bid | whole of the ensuing month. 
them all farewell. But his separation being voluntary, | He sincerely hoped that the same measures would be 
it was due to his friends and public opinion, to men- | continued that had been heretofore acopted, and which 
tion the reasons of his withdrawing, when the works | would secure the completion of the works. —The up- 
committed to his charge were advai cing so rapidly and per division had advanced more rapidly than the lower 

rosperously towards completion. I+ was principle, and | in the same time, and its completion ought to be accom- 

in honorable minds it was more dear than honor gained | plished in a year from next fall. He returned them all 
at its expense. That they must be alf sensible that | his sincere thanks for their hospitality and kindness, 
the Engineer was responsible for the goodness of the | and proposed the following sentiment: 
works in his charge, and for the conduct and acts of | Lewistown—destined through the enterprise and in- 
the assistants. The Engineer is supposed to be a man | telligence of its citizens, to become one of the most im- 
of reputation and experience, and being sustained by | portant inland places in Pennsylvania. 

blic opinion, it must be his first object to do nothin 
to forfeit public esteem. He remarked that there coul 
not be a more unfortunate calamity than to be stripped 
of reputation, and meeting with universal indignation. 
Such would be the fate of the engineer in the case of 
the failure of his works. If poor, he would be thrown 
on the world’s cold charity; and if rich, he would be ac- 
companied with the scorn and indignation of his fello 
men. If therefore, he has so much at stake, he should 
have sufficient powers to do his duties correctly and 





PorTsvitie, June 20. 

On Wednesday evening last our borough was visited 
by a very heavy and destructive hail storm, accompani- 
ed with high wind, loud thunder and vivid flashes of 
lightning, which has done considerable damage in the 
neighbourhood, by unroofing and prostrating several 
small houses, and obstructing the passage of several 
highways by the falling of trees acrossthem. The hail 
fell in profusion, and some of the stones were of an un- 
usual large size. 
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shide, was as follows, during the time specified.” 


“According to Fahrenheit’s Thermometer, the tem- 
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“According to Farhenheit’s Thermometer, the tem- 
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perature of the weather at Mauch Chunk, in the|| perature ofthe weather at Mauch Chunk, in the shade, 
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829. |>s/¢ 13 | 72/5. 12% 

Ist. | 42 | 5Ih | 44 /tyen.|[nca.| Ince 


2Qnd. | 43 52 48 /|1.22 
3d. 40 52 44 

4th. | 38 | 53 | 48 

5 33 48 47 07 
6 36 45 39 

7 37 55 52 {1.00 
8 32 59 54 

Q 44 46h | 44h 








10 42 | 47h | 44 | .27 
11 49 | 55h | 48 

12 38 | 53 | 46 | 
13 98 | 57 | 50 

14 94 | 59 | 52 

15 928 | 67 | 55 

16 22 | 68 | 62 

17 36 158 | 49 

18 32h | 60 | 58 

19 48 62 

20 59 | 74 | 62 | .23 
21 42 | 54 | 46 |1.03 


22 38 | 60 | 60 
23 42 |78 | 68 


28 36 | 74 | 71 


30 50 '75 | 57h | .10 


Before 7 o’clock—1151 is the number of degrees of 
the Thermometer during the month. 





Days. 
1151 divided by 30 58 add before 7. 
1686 do. by 30—58 add at noon. 








1561 de. by 30—52 add at sunset. 
3) 148 
49 add Mean average per day,du-. 
ring the Fourth month. 


The quantity of Rain that fell, -  ~ Inch. 4.48 

Note.—Between the 5th and 10 of the month a quan- 
tity of rain fell (it is thought about an inch) of which no 
account was taken at the time. 








POST OFFICE AT MAUCH CHUNK. 
Arrival and Departure of Mails.—There are 38 ar- 
rivals and departures of the mail at Mauch Chunk week- 
ly: viz: From Easton, on Sunday, Monday, Tuesday 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, arrives at 10 A. M. 
closes at 11 A.M. same days, and returns to Easton by 
7 P.M. Bethlehem mail arrives, closes and departs 
same days and hours. Allentown mail arrives Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, at 5 P.M , closes at 8 the same 
evening, and departs the morning following the arrival, 
at 5 A.M. Daily stages are run on this line for the ac- 
commodation of passengers. Berwick Mail arrives Tues- 
day, Thursday and Sunday, at 12 A.M. and departs st 
10 A.M. on Monday, Wednesday and Friday; mail clos- 
es between 9 and 10 on the day of departure, and ar- 


rives at Berwick generally between9 and 10 P. M.—. 


There are also daily stages on this line for public accom- 

















was as follows, during the time specified.” 














Dare. oo ae 205/|° nO 

es a ~2 |" = 
1829. [>3|F|2 |%2}4a | 2s 

oe ° ~ — = ° os 

Mar Fo| 3 n |] 4 44 

Ist 50 | 63 59 OS | ‘In. | Ix 

2d 52 | 62 54 

3d 47 50 | 48 02 

4th 46 | 55 | 50 
44 | 70 62 06 

6 38 | 78 | 71 

7 48 82 72 

8 41 72 69 

9 52 69 50 ol 

10 39 | 44 | 49 |1.36 

11 40 60 | 44 

12 45 56 53 52 

13 | 28 | 65 58 

14 32 | 70 -| 64 

15 42 72 56 

16 49 55 58 22 

17 49 69 64 03 

18 40 | 79 | 72 

19 58 86 66 39 

20 59 | 76 | 70 

21 48 | 82 75 

22 49 | 91 81 

23 59 | 77 | 71 

24 48 | 89 80 

25 54 | 86 | 76 

26 70 88 | 78 

27 62 | 92 80 

28 63 | 91 78 02 

29 62 86 | 71 .20 

30 61 82 | 68 -O1 

31 68 | 85 80 


Before 7 0’clock—1151 isthe number of degrees of 
the Thermometer during the month. 
1543 divided by 3149 add before 7. 
2282 divided by 31—73 add at noon, 
1907 divided by 3161 add at sunset. 





3)183 





61 add Mean average 
during the Fifth month. . per day, 


The quantity of Rain that fell. Inch. 3.19 
Note.—On the 29th, a rain of short continuance, say 
ten or fifeen minutes. ; 
Remarks.—With the exception ofa few cloudy days, 


the account of the weather in the first column 
before 6 A. M. was taken 





modation. Fogleville mail ar. at 12 M.closes and departs 
immediately. Thus making 38 mails to be opened and 
closed at Mauch Chunk weekly; and 48 arrivals and de- 
partures of stages. Eleven years since, when the Le- 
high Coal and Navigation Company commenced opera- 
tions at this place, the nearest Post Office was eight 
miles distant on the Easton route below, and the mail 
from Easton to Berwick passed up and down once a 
week. The post office at Mauck Chunk was establish- 
ed in 1819, 10 years since. In 1824, the mail carried 
by John Jones; commenced running twice a week, up 
and down; since which time the increase has been grad- 
ual until it has arrived at the number above stated.— 
During the winter season there are only tri-weekly trips 
made, as the present law does not authorise the trans. 
portation ofa daily mail on any of the above routes, 


Mauck Chunk Pioneer, _, 





1829. 
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PENNSYLVANIA CANAL. 
Report of the committee on inland navigation and inter- 








rock appears at least fifteen feet above the level of the 
summit-of the tunnel, and constitutes in a great mea- 


nal improvement, relative to the petition of Daniel | sure the base of the hill, whilst in another direction the 
Mulloy, James M‘Avery, James Slaman and James | rock has been discovered in a solid mass at a height 
M‘Laughlin, contractors on the Western Division of | equal to the top of the arch of the tunnel: that from 


the Pennsylvania canal, praying for additional com- 

pensation. 

Read February 19, 1829. 

Mr. Dennison, from the committee on inland naviga- 
tion and internal improvement, to whom was referred 
the petition of Daniel Mulloy, James M‘Avery, James 
Slaman and James M‘Laughlin, contractors on the wes- 
tern division of the Pennsylvania canal, made the follow- 
ing report, which was read, viz: 

The petitioners represent that on the 23d June, 1827, 
they entered into a contract with Abner Lacock, acting 
canal commissioner, for the completion of the canal thro’ 
the city of Pittsburg, by a tunnel through Grant’s bill, 
and four locks by Suke’s run, to the Monongahela riv- 
er, together with bridges, &c. fur which they were to 
receive the sum of sixty-one thousand dollars: that since 
the contract was entered into, the market price of pro- 
visions of every kind, as well as the price of labour, has 
increased upon an average from 25 to 35 per cent. which 
circumstances, together with the various losses and the 
peculiar character of the season of 1827-28, have ren- 
dered it impossible for the petitioners to complete their 
contract, according to its stipulations. 

If the case of tue petitioners rested here, it would 
form one of considcrable difficulty,and one which should 
be fully examined in all its bearings and consequences, 
before it should be determined either in the one way or 
the other. There can be no question but the probabili- 
ty of the rise or fall- of provisions and labour, would be 


fairly in the contemplation of the parties at the time of 


executing the contract; and no prudent man would en- 
ter into a contract without first forming a judgment up- 
on the very matter upon which his profit or his loss must 
depend. Ifthe price of provisions and labor should fall 


below what was expected by either party at the time of 


the contract it would be a fair advantage and profit to 
the contractor. And if, on the other hand, the price 
should rise higher than was anticipated, and the 


contract become a losing one, there is no principle of 


law or equity by which the other contracting party 
could be compelled to contribute to the loss. But al- 
though this principle is prescribed for the government 
of contracts between individuals, itis not always to be 
strictly adhered to in legislation: a government superin- 
tending the interest of its citizens is not, and ought not, 
in all cases, to be bound by this rule. An extraordina- 
ry case might be presented, where a contractor should 
be on the verge of ruin, from causes not within the con- 
templation of the parties, and beyond his control, which 


would come within the legitimate powers and duties of 


the government to investigate and relieve. But to es- 
tablish a rule allowing contractors, where circumstances 
had proved favourable, to retain their advantage, and 
that the legislature would interfere in all cases of losing 
contracts, might at this time increase our business to a 
vast extent, and have a serious effect upon the progress 
of internal improvement itself, as well as upon the finan- 
ces of the state. And if this were the only ground upon 
which the petitioners asked for relief, the committee 
would incline to the opinion, that their application 
ought not to be granted. It is, however, rendered un- 
necessary for the committee to decide that question at 
this time. 

The petitioners further represent, that with regard to 
the tunnel through Grant’s hill, the most important part 
of the work, reasonably considered as two-thirds of the 
contract, all persons were deceived with regard to the 
geological formation of the hill; that at the time of en- 
tering into the contracts, it was supposed that the tun- 
nel could be made by the ordinary mode of excavation, 
and that experience in the progress of the work, has 


proved otherwise: that at some points of the hill, the | 





these appearances no one doubted but that the tunnel 
could be made through the rock, but that in place of 
this, it is found that the rock is of a loose nature, and 
cannot be excavated in the usual manner; so that, in 
place of what would be called a tunnel, the petitioners, 
to complete their contract, will have to cut through the 


| hill in the manner of a deep cut, and arch the tunnel 


through, at an expense greatly exceeding the amount 
for which the work could be done if the tunnel could 
be excavated in the usual way; and that in addition to 
the amount received on the contract,they have expend- 
ed upwards of $9000 of theirown funds. Under these 
circumstances, the petitioners ask relief by authorising 
the board of canal commissioners and an engineer super- 
intending the work, to examine and make such reascn- 
able estimate for the completion of the same, as will en- 
able the petitioners to complete their contract, and al- 
low them a reasonable compensation for their labor. A 
certificate is attached to the petition, signed by a num- 
ber of respectable citizens of Pittsburg, giving to the 
petitioners a good character for industry, perseverance 
and economy, and stating their belief in the facts stated, 
From the report of the canal commissioners, made to 
the legislature at the last session, it appears there was a 
good deal of difficulty in the location of the canal at the 
city of Pittsburg, and much anxiety felt upon the sub- 
ject by the citizens of that place. Different routes were 
proposed for examination, and a correspondence took 
place between the canal commissioners and the autho- 
rities of the city of Pittsburg. This resulted in an en- 
gagement on the part of the city, that the expense to the 
commonwealth of making the canal, tunnel and bridges, 
according to the report of the engineer, including da- 
mages to private property, as well as all other attend- 
ant expenses, should not exceed the sum estimated by 
the engineer, as the cost of the Liberty and Penn-street 
route, with the addition of the $10,000 for damagcs to 
private property. The whole of this would amount to 
$65,567 35. It appears also, from the report of the en- 
gineer on the tunnel route, that there were some doubts 
whether the tunnel could be made by the ordinary mode 
of excavation, and passing under the hill. In his report 
he states, that if the tunnel is to be made by a deep cut, 
it will cost upwards of $10,000 more than if it could be 
made in the other way. The committee are satisfied 
that the petitioners entered into the contract with the 
expectation that the tunnel could be made by cutting 
through the hill; and that it is proper they should be 
relieved by the commonwealth, to an amount not ex- 
ceeding the difference between the sum mentioned in 
their contract and the sum for which the city of Pitts- 
burg guaranteed it should be done; and leaving any fur- 
ther relief to the city, in pursuance of their guarantee, 
They therefore,,submit the following resolution. ° 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in General As- 
sembly met, That the board of Canal Commissioners 
be and they are hereby authorised to cause an examina- 
tion to be made by an engineer, and ascertain the add:- 
tional expense of making the tunnel through Grant’s 
Hill, by a deep cut, and, if they shall deem it just and 
right, to grant relief to the contractors to an amount not 
exceeding four thousand five hundred and sixty-seven 
dollars thirty five cents. Provided, that before any re- 
lief shall be so granted, the city of Pittsburg shall en- 
gage to pay the contractors such further sum as will en- 
able them tu complete their contract without loss. 





The Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, on 
Saturday last, elected James C. Biddle, Esquire, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer to that Institution. 

S, Gazette. 
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CANAL COMMISSIONERS’ ACCOUNTS. 


with a report of the settlement of the account of the Ca- 
nal Commissioners. 
Avpitorn Gentrar’s Orrice, 
March 13, 1829. 
Sir—In compliance with thé provisions of the 12th 
section of the act of the 25th February, 1826, I have the 
honor to transmit herewith a copy of the account of the 
canal commissioners, as settled on the 28th of February, 
1829. Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
DAVID MANN. 
Hon. Nex Mrvpreswanrrtna, Esq. 
Speaker of the House of Dapveembettiny. 


Daniel Montgomery, Abner Lacock, Charles Mowry, 
James Clarke, John Sergeant, John Phillips, Jona- 
than Roberts, David Scott, and Robert H. Hammond, 
Esquires, Canal Commissioners, in account with the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

DR. 
To balance on account settled 11th Febru- 
ary, 1828, 

Toamount received by the treasurer of the 

board of canal commissioners: 


$259,680 81 


1828 March, $100,000 
April, 25,000 
May, 205,000 
June, 310,000 
July, 220,000 
August, 293,094 
September, 141,151 
October, 206,555 
November, 231,800 
December, 352,379 

1829 January, 340,030 
February, 342,166 67 








2,767,166, 67 
1828 December. To amount received 
from John Phillips, late superin- 
dent French creek feeder, 8,173 89 


$3,035,821 37 











CR. 
By disbursements for the construction of the Pennsylva- 
nia Canal, as follows: 
By Abner Lacock, Esq. acting canal com- 
misssioner, western division of the said 
eanal, per his account settled: 
No. 2391 15thMar.,1828, $10,901 94 
















































































2392 21 16,401 86 
2393 24 12,322,00 
2394 7 April, 8,167 58 
2395 - 36,281 44 
2396 29 39,788 83 
2397 28 May 52,547 94 
2598 6 June 18,593 62 
2399 1 July 49,201 25 
2400 8 48,993 77 
2401 14 10,286 97 
2402 31 28,592 20 
2403 7 August 35,276 50 
2404 14 26,955 57 
2405 22 29,034 03 
2419 2September 10,898 24 
2421 8 39,024 12 
2434 18 30,195 50 
2435 12 5,000 00 
2458 2 October 25,371 49 
2476 10 18,755 48 
2482 14 61,038 85 
2503 28 48,234 95 
2522 14 November. 12,120 49 
2527 21 68,701 85 
2717 19December 53,153 10 
2768 6 Jan. 1829, 9,313 03 











Communication from the Auditor General, accompanied 


CANAL COMMISSIONERS’ ACCOUNTS. 


| - 9779 
2830 
2838 
2866 
2871 
2890 


13 
26 
30 
10 February, 
11 
23 





10,660 00 
78,854 19 
15,846 54 
8,100 00 
5,350 37 
24,493 48 


By disbursements by Charles Mowry, Esq. 
acting canal commissioner, Susquehan- 
na division, Pennsylvania canal, per ac- 
counts settled. 


No, 2384 
2385 
2386 
2387 
2388 
2389 
2390 
2410 
2441 
2480 
2497 
2532 
2740 
2783 
2860 
2095 


27 March 1828, $59,781 


8 May 
19 
9 June 
12 
26 
16 August 
2 September 
29 . 
13 October 
25 
27 November 
31 December 
14 Jan. 1829, 
5 February 
25 





55 
40,690 85 
15,669 23 
47,361 06 
16,738 37 
47,276. 60 
51,241 66 
58,466 91 
56,416 03 
3,888 86 
52,002 61 
49,001 32 
16,561 43 
42 857 63 
34,724 51 
23,411 16 





By disbursements by James Clarke, Esq. 
acting canal commissioner, Juniata divi- 
sion, Pennsylvania canal, per accounts 


settled: 
No. 2406 
2407 
2408 
2409 
2410 
2411 
2412 
2436 
2481 
2525 
2648 
2753 
2796 
2831 
2881 
2897 


29 March 1828, $44,500 50 


17th April 
27 May 
19 June 
16 July 

4 August 
28 


24 September 

14 October 

18 November 
8 December 

31 

15 Jan. 1829, 

20 


19 February 
25 





29,519 38 
34,399 69 
40,375 90 
50,365 66 

7,544 75 
35,254 76 
48,466 52 
44,567 23 
42,021 76 

8,009 06 
44,228 67 
57,757 09 
23,850 00 
45,858 34 
18,835 00 





By disbursements on William Wilson, 
Esq. superintendent Eastern division of 
said canal, per account settled: 

16 Ang. 1828, $43,538 33 


No. 2417 
2473 
2494 
2528 
2733 
2769 
2772 
2894 


By disbursements by Thomas G. Kenne- ~ 


8 October 
17 
22 November 
27 December 
6 Jan. 1829 


7 
24 February 


36,706 21 
34,589 73 
29,225 11 
32,028 08 
37,284 84 

6,040 24 
41,687 87 


dy, Esq. superintendent Delaware divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania canal, per ac- 
counts settled: 
31 March 1828 $11,876 93 


No. 2414 
2415 
2416 
2711 
2754 
2842 
2896 


3 June 
30 August 
18 December 
31 


15,297 05 


30 Jan. 1829. 27,337 67 


25 February 


18,358 34 





By disbursements by Thomas Woodside, 


Esq. superintendent North Branch di- 
vision, Pennsylvania canal, per accounts 


settled: 








948,462 53 


614,089 77 


575,554 31 


261,100 41 


177,712 34 
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No. 2703 12 Dec. 1828 $49,191 97 
2766 5 Jan. 1829 34,344 22 
28388 19 February 24,402 93 





107,939 72 
By disbursements by John Phillips, Esq. 


superintendent French creek feeder of 
said canal, per accounts settled: 
No. 2413 27 Aug. 1828 $30,606 41 


2634 16 December 723 12 
By ditto by John Mitchell, Esq. 
superintendent of ditto per 
accounts settled: 
No. 2418 27 Aug. 1828, 26,463 11 
2663 9 December 36,970 52 








94,763 16 
By amount paid to the treasurer, being 


the sum refunded by John Phillips, late 
superintendent, 

By commissioners of the internal improve- 
ment fund, for the amount formerly paid 
engineers and secretary of the board of 
canal commissioners; und refunded, per 


act of of 24th March, 1828, 


8,173 89 


5,990 00 








$2,793,786 13 


Due commonwealth, 241,235 24 


$3,035,021 37 


Settled and entered. 


DAVID MANN. 
Auditor General’s Office, Feb. 23, 1829. 


Approved. 


Treasury Office, Feb. 28, 1829. 
The foregoing balance is in the hands of the following 
named persons: 


A. MAHON. 


Abner Lacock, acting commissioner, $24,042 68 
Charles Mowry, do. 25,088 84 
James Clarke, do. . 20.306 66 
William Wilson, superintendent, 16,454 64 
Thomas G. Kennedy, do. 12,287 66 
Thomas Woodside, do. 38,060 28 
John Mitcheil, do. 40,994 49 
Andrew M’Reynolds, do. W.Branch 39,000 00 
Joseph M’Ilvain, do. ofsurveys » 25,000 00 








$241,255 25 





STATE PENSIONERS. 


Report of the Committee on claims, on the claim of Wal- 
ter L. Minthorn, a soldier of the late war. 
Reap, Mancu 10, 1829. 

Mr. Wilkins, from the committee on claims, to whom 
were referred the petition and documents of Walter L. 
Minthorn, made the following report which was read, 
viz. 

That they have given to the subject referred to them 
a careful and deliberate examination. The petitioner 
states that he enlisted in July, 1814, as a private soldier, 
in the 16th regiment of the United States’ infantry, for 
and during the war; and that he continued in the service 
until he was legally discharged. That while he was thus 
in the service of his country, he was wounded; by means 
of which-wound he lost his right leg, and that from that 
cause and other infirmities he is unable to support him- 
self. 

It will at once be perceived, that this claim differs 
from those usually acted on by your committee. It pre- 
sents a new and an important subject for legislative con- 
sideration. Heretofore your committee have been con- 
find to claims on the bounty of the commonwealth, em- 
anating from soldiers of the revolutionary war. This 
proceeds from a soldier of the late war, between the U- 
nited States and Great Britain. As a number of cases, 


similar in character to the present, have been referred 
to your committee, they have demed it necessary, in 
justice to the petitioners,and respectful to their preten- 
sions, to select the strongest case for the brief exposi- 
tion of the reasonsthat have induced your committee to 
recommend the rejection of claims for services to the U- 
nited States ‘during the late war.” 

Pennsylvania, as her legislative history will evinee, 
has been extremely liberal and bountiful to that pertion 
of her citizens who shared in the perils, endured the 
hardships, and contributed to the success of the revolu- 
tionary struggle. That eventful contest was a resist- 
ance on the part of the United Colonies against a power- 
ful-nation, that fo them stood in the attitude of a mothet 
country. It was made a common cause; but from the 
organization of defence then necessarily pursued, the 
expenditures of the contest were borne by the different 
colonies in proportion to their representation in the 
continental congress. A common tie of feeling knit 
them together, but no constitutional compact for the 
government of the whole, as under the present system, 
was then known. After the close of the revolutionary 
war, and when the union of the states was formed, tais 
state, with a grateful remembrance of the past, and with 
the knowledge, that unless her treasury provided for 
the support of her own soldiers who needed relief,they 
might pine in want and poverty, adopted the benevolent 
measure of placing those who served during thé strug- 
gle in the Pennsylvania line, and who were poor, on a 
state pension list for life. This state bounty was at first 
confined to those who had served a perioa of twelve 
months in the Pennsylvania line. In the course of a 
few years, however, the diminution of the expenditures 
of this system, and the increasing resources of the state, 
induced an enlargement of the pension list to those 
who served in the flying camp;a species of force of vast 
service,& who endured much during the revolution. It is. 
now asked to extend the pension list still farther, so as to 
embrace those who ‘enlisted from this state’ during the 
late war, in the service of the United States. Is it just 
that these claims for services to the National Government 
should be paid out of the coffers of the state? Is the 
treasury of the United State closed against them?— 
or is it too poor to meet drafts of this character om their 
gratitude and justice’ These are questions that -natural- 
ly arise from the consideration of this subject. It may 
be urged that the revolutionary services were of a na- 
tional character, and yet have received the bounty of 
the state. But the peculiar character of those services, 
and the situation of the national treasury at the time 
Pennsylvania adopted her pension system, should be re- 
membered. It should also be recollected that at the pe- 
riod the revolutionary services were rendered, the differ- 
ent colonies were independent of each other,& were con- 
testing a matter of right common to them all, rather by al- 
liance than under any general government. During the 
Jate war, the enlistments were made and the services 
rendered to ‘‘the United States of North America”—a 
national government distinct and known as such among 
the family of nations—a government too that has adopt- 
ed a pension list to reward the sufferings and heroism 
of her soldiers. Services, therefore, rendered to the 
United States government during the late war,do not,in 
the opinion of your committee, entitle those who ren- 
dered them to be placed on the state pension list. Their 
applications should be made to the general government. 
The situation of the treasury of this state; the immense 
demands which will be made on it from the vast improve- 
ments now making and contemplated, and the great num- 
ber of petitions whose claims are equally strong as the 
present one, who will pour in their applications if the 
pension system is enlarged, and the inability of the 
state treasury to meet their calls, superadded to what 
already has been stated by your committee, induce 
them to reject this claim, and they therefore offer the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That the committee be discharged from the 
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further consideration of the subject and that he have | every direction, on the road and in the fields, and the 


leave to withdraw his petition and documents. 


hay scattered amongst the winds, to the no small detri- 
ment of the farmer. The wind appeared to be about 


Report of the Committce on claims, on the claim of John | west north-west, and at one period our streets were so 


McLean, an officer in the late war. 
Reap, Manca 10, 1829. 

Mr. Wilkins, from the commi'tee on claims, to whom 
were referred the petition and documents of John 
McLean, made the following report, which was read, 
viz: 


gress assembled,” and appears, from the different en- 
dorsements, to have been presented at different peri- 
ods, and rejected. This petition states, that John 
McLean, of Union township, Fayette county, was a cap- 
tain in Col. Reese Hill’s regiment, Pennsylvania mili- 
tia, in 1813, and suffered many privations and sickness. 
He also alleges that he made certain advances in money 
to the men, amounting in all to 270 dollars, on the 18th 
of August, 1813, and that he never received any re-pay- 
ment until the 18th of October, 1814; at which time he 
received 216 dollars from the paymaster, leaving a bal- 
ance of 71 dollars and 53 cents. He states his account 
—‘‘Pennsylvania to John McLean, late captain in the 
service of the United States, in the year 1813,” and 
claims the above balance, with interest from Septem- 
ber, 1814, together with certain sums of money paid to 
his physician when sick, and for four bottles of wine, 

rescribed by Doctor Wallis, and the expenses attend- 
ing a man and horse from Union to Erie and back, 19 
days, at $2 50 per day; in all amounting to 183 dollars 


and 87 cents, from which he has deducted a credit of 


54 dollars—probably paid him by the United States go- 
vernment. 

It is certainly placed beyond all question, that cap- 
tain John Mclean did serve the United States govern- 
ment in a reg ment of Peinsylvania militia, during the 
late war, and endured some hardship and sickness while 
in that service; but whetherhe has a claim against the 
state of Pennsylvania, and should be remunerated by 


her for the losses he sustained, is another matter. The | 


government of the United States certainly made provis- 
ion for the supply of her troops with hospital stores, 
and the necessary comforts of a camp: and if circum- 
stances in'ervened to interrupt or intercept that supply, 
and the officers had to resort to their private funds to 
furnish those necessaries, either for themselves or their 


clouded by the dust that objects were almost undistin- 


| guishable from one pavement to its opposite. 





Caruiszz, (Penn.) June 18. 
The long spells of dry weather, have brought forth 


That the petition is directed ‘‘to the Senate and | the caterpillars in such numbers, as will be likely to de- 


House of Representatives of the United States in Con- ; : : 
P | can be exterminated. What is practicable when taken in 


stroy the beauty of our trees and shrubbery, unless they 


time, will be unavailing if neglected for a few days lon- 
ger; if the trees are not large, a sheet might be thrown 
over them, and sulphur fumes applied underneath: we 


| are told this succeeded better than any other expedient 


last year. 


Almost all the morello cherry trees in this neighbor- 
hood have been destroyed by some insects which hatch 
their eggs in the body of the branches and cause a large 
black execrescence which at length becomes so numer- 
ous as to destroy the usefulness and value of the tree; if 
these had been carefully cut off and burnt when they 
first appeared, the spreading of the insect might have 
been prevented. It would be very desirable that some 
of our scientific men who have leisure, should direct 
their attention to these subjects, and make experiments, 
which might enable the Agriculturist and Farmer to 
prevent their ravages. 





Marietta, Penn. June 19. 
Fisainc.—Mr. B. Brown, of this borough, caught 
some fine rock fish, last week, in a novel manner. The 
ark which he was running, in passing through a sluce 


| gained so much headway as to dip water on coming in- 


to an eddy, and on her raising from the shock there 
were found on and in the ark, eight fine rock-fish, 
weighing from one to four pounds, each. Poor things! 


| how they must have stared at finding themselves elevat- 


ed out of their native element, by such a new fashioned 
dip net as a flour and whiskey ark! 





— 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


The present number closes the third volume of the 
Register, and the period has returned, when according 


men, your committee have no hesitation in saying, that | to the terms of subscription, payment for the year is 


in such cases a just account could be presented to Con- | due. 


gress: but your committee cannot venture to establish 
a precedent in this case, that would open wide the door 
to many claims upon her treasury, which they deem 
should be liquidated from the national purse. They 
therefore offer the following resolution- 

Resolved, That the committee be discharged from 
the further consideration of the subject. 





Reading, Penn. June 20. 


On Wednesday evening last a severe hurricane, ac- 
companied by rain, vivid flashes of lightning, and loud 
peals of thunder, was experienced along the turnpike 
road, between Hummelstown, in Dauphin county, and 
this place. Here no material damage was done; but the 
accounts from up the road are such as to convince us 
much injury has been sustained by many. At Lebanon, 
we understand, the Methodist meeting house was com- 
pletely razed, the gable end ofa substantial dwelling 
blown in, several houses and barns unroofed, and long 
lines of f.nces prostrated. The turnpike company’s 
bridge, at the summit level of the Union Canal, which 
was roofed in, was demolished in the twinkling of an 
eye, large trees were uprooted, and stretched across 
the rou so as to render it impasssble in several places. 
Near Binkley’s tavern, about 7 miles from this place, a 
large barn was struck by lightning, and every thing 
combustible consumed. Hay wagons were upset in 
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Subscribers in the interior will oblige us by 
remitting per mail—our city friends will be waited 
upon by our agent. 


We are encouraged by the patronage received du- 
ring the progress of the present volume to proceed in 
our work, but we need still, considerable additions to 
our list of subscribers, to render it our sole dependence. 
We have reason to believe our next volume will be ren- 
dered more interesting than the past; the American 
ParLosoraicar Society having at their last meeting,with 
great liberality, reselved to permit us to publish many 
of the very valuable manuscripts in their possession, 
relating to this state, which have for several years been 
accumulating in their archives. 


GP The index will be delivered with the next, or 
subsequent number. 


Printed every SATURDAY MORNING by WILLIAM F. 
GEDDES, No. 59 Lucust Street. Philadelphia; where, and at 
the PUBLICATION OFFICE, IN FRANKLIN PLACE, secoud 
door back of the Post Office, (back room) subscriptions will be 
thankfully received. Priee FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable 


-annually by subscribers residing in or near the city, or where 


there is an agent. Other subseribers pay in advance. 
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